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JESSE BUEL, EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AGRICULTURAL REFORMER 


HARRY J. CARMAN 
Department of History, Columbia University 


Many of America’s outstanding public benefactors have been of humble 
origin.!. Jesse Buel was no exception. Youngest of fourteen children, Buel 
was born in Coventry, Connecticut, on January 4, 1778. His parents were un- 
assuming, straightforward, God-fearing, New England farmers. Like most of 
their neighbors, they espoused the patriot cause when the break with England 
‘ame, the father, Elias Buel, serving with the rank of major.2 Jesse’s early 
bovhood, like the boyhood of so many of America’s greatest sons who have been 
mothered in obscure cradles, was not out of the ordinary. Tasks about the 
house were numerous, and the lad’s formal schooling was limited to six months. 

Anxious to better itself financially, Buel’s family moved to Rutland, Vermont, 
in 1790. Here, two years later, Jesse, in accordance with his own wishes, was 
apprenticed to a printer by the name of Lyons. By close attention to his duties, 
Buel was able to master the printing trade in four vears, instead of the customary 
seven. At the age of eighteen, therefore, he secured release from his apprentice- 
ship and immediately went to New York City where he obtained employment 
as a journeyman printer.’ Fearing the ravages of vellow fever, then desolating 
the future metropolis, he betook himself to Albany where he worked in the 
printing establishment of a man named McDonald. Subsequently, he was 
employed for a short time as a journeyman printer in Waterford and in Lan- 
singburgh.* 

Having made up his mind to follow the printing business for a time, Buel 
resolved to become a master printer. Accordingly, in June 1797, he formed a 
partnership with Robert Moffit and commenced the publication of the Northern 
Budget. This sheet, first published in Lansingburgh and then in Troy, gave Buel 
valuable experience and a livelihood during the four years he was connected 
with it. Genial in disposition, he quickly enlarged his circle of acquaintances. 

1 The presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Agricultural History 
Society, Washington, D. C., May 19, 1942. 

2 Albert Welles, comp., History of the Buell Family in England ... and in America, 117 
118 (New York, 1881); J. Munsell, The Annals of Albany, 6:139, 201-218 (Albany, N. Y., 
1855). Buel supported his parents during the last five years of their lives. Elias and 
Sarah Buel died in 1824 at the age of 86. They had been married for almost three-quarters 
of a century. 

3’ Chauncy K. Williams, comp., Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of Rutland, Vt., 
18 (Rutland, 1870). 

* Amos Dean, Eulogy on the Life and Character of the Late Judge Jesse Buel, Pronounced 
before the New-York State Agricultural Society at Their Annual Meeting, on the 5th February, 
1840, p. 15 (Albany, Charles Van Benthuysen, 1840). This eulogy is reprinted with the 
same title in the third and later editions of Jesse Buel, The Farmer's Companion, vii-xxiv 
(Boston, 1842), and in J. Munsell, The Annals of Albany, 6:201-218 (Albany, N. Y., 1855). 
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In 1801, he married Susan Pierce of Troy. Almost immediately the voung 
couple removed to Poughkeepsie where Buel, again in partnership, began the 
publication of a weekly called the Guardian. About a vear later, the title was 
changed to the Political Barometer. Unfortunately, business connections, plus 
either mismanagement or dishonesty on the part of his partner, wrecked this 
venture and Buel found himself reduced to bankruptey.* 

Undismayed, Buel apparently lost confidence neither in the general integrity 
of men nor in his own ultimate success. Leaving Poughkeepsie, he removed to 
KXingston, where in 1802 he founded the Ulster Plebian, an anti-Federalist sheet.* 
From the outset success attended this undertaking, and during ten vears (1803- 
1813) with this paper, Buel not only built up a state-wide reputation as an 
editor, but acquired considerable real and personal property. Six vears after 
taking up residence in Kingston, he was appointed Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Ulster County.” It was in Kingston, too, that he gained the lasting 
friendship of Ambrose Spencer, a distinguished jurist. Despite Buel’s warm 
attachment for Kingston and its surrounding territory, he was induced by Judge 
Spencer to move to Albany. There, in 1813, he founded the Argus, the fifth 
weekly to be established by him.’ From almost every point of view the move 
proved a happy ore. Not only did the Argus turn out to be his most successful 
weekly, but, within two vears after he had taken up residence in the capital, 
he was chosen printer for the State. No longer was there occasion for financial 
worry. 

However, it was as an agricultural reformer in the broadest sense of the word 
rather than as a newspaperman that Buel was to gain lasting fame both at home 
and abroad as a public benefactor of the first rank. Long interested in agri- 
culture and in its improvement, he had, while still a printer, not only acquainted 
himself with the many-sided field of husbandry, but given considerable space 
in both the Plebian and the Argus to farm problems and farm life.'° To most 
of those familiar with these facts it was no surprise, therefore, when Buel disposed 
of his publishing interests in 1821 and announced his intention of devoting his 
time and energy to what seemed to him to be a matter of paramount importance. 
Some of his friends, however, were somewhat amazed that a man of forty-three 


5 Ibid.; George R. Howell, ed., History of the County of Albany, N. Y., from 1609 to 1886, 
p. 356-357 (New York, 1886); Munsell, The Annals of Albany, 10:204. 

* Marius Schoonmaker, The History of Kingston, New York, 417-418 (New York, 1888). 

7 Howell, History of the County of Albany, 356-357. 

8 See Centenary of the Argus, 1813-1913, p. 1-7. The Argus was dedicated to Republican 
interests. It first appeared semi-weekly (Tuesdays and Fridays). The subscription was 
$3.00 per year, half payable in advance and all payable in advance for less than a year’s 
subscription. Buel’s editorship was outstanding. 

® Howell, History of the County of Albany, 357; ‘‘An Act Appointing Jesse Buel Printer 
to the State,’ A Collection of Acts, Governors’ Messages, Compirollers’ Reports, etc. of 1811, 
1814, no. 16 (New York Publie Library). 

10 See files of these papers, particularly the Argus. General John Armstrong’s A Treatis: 
on Agriculture (New York, 1819), for example, first appeared in serial form in the Argus. 
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should abandon a profitable business for one in which he had had no actual 
experience." 

Notwithstanding, Buel’s decision was not a hasty one. For many years he 
had observed and pondered over the state of American agriculture. Like 
Thomas Jefferson, he believed that the welfare of the Nation and the happiness 
of its people depended above all else upon agriculture. According to Buel, 


There is no business of life which so highly conduces to the prosperity of a nation, and to 
the happiness of its entire population, as that of cultivating the soil. Agriculture may be 
regarded, says the great Sully, as the breasts from which the state derives support and 
nourishment. Agriculture is truly our nursing mother, which gives food, and growth, and 
wealth, and moral health and character, to our country. It may be considered the great 
wheel which moves all the machinery of society. . . .” 

And again, “‘Agriculture is called the parent of arts.’ Commerce and manu- 
facture are *‘a precarious dependence”’ and unless backed by a prosperous agrar- 
ian population are ‘‘effeminating and corrupting” and subject to “‘speedy decay 
and ruin.’ In support of this thesis he cited Venice, Genoa, Portugal, and 
Spain, each of which, he asserted, reached the pinnacle of greatness by commer- 
cial enterprise, only to decay for want of a supporting agriculture. He further 
declared: 


A country can only continue long prosperous, and be truly independent, when it is sustained 
by agricultural intelligence, agricultural industry, and agricultural wealth. Though its 
commerce may be swept from the ocean—and its manufactures perish—yet, if its soil is 
tilled, and well tilled, by an independent yeomanry, it can still be made to yield all the 
absolute necessaries of life ;—it can sustain its population and its independence ;—and when 
its misfortunes abate, it can, like the trunkless roots of a recently cut down tree, firmly 
braced in, and deriving nourishment from, the soil, send forth a new trunk, new branches, 
new foliage, and new fruits;—it can rear again the edifice of its manufacturer, and spread 


again the sails of its commerce." 


Buel was equally convinced, even before he turned to actual farming, that the 
pursuit of agriculture was essential to human happiness in the highest degree. 
He repeatedly wrote in the following vein: 


What employment is there in life, so highly favorable to all the benign influences of exer- 
cise—so conducive to repose and tranquility of mind—and which has so few temptations to 
intemperate enjoyments—as that of agriculture. And the only ambition which is likely to 
obtrude upon the farmer, and this is in no wise, we believe, prejudicial to the health either 
of his body or his mind—is the ambition of increasing the prolific properties of the soil, 
whereby he may benefit himself and society. Political ambition, which, like a cancer, is 


11 Consult Harry J. Carman, ‘‘Jesse Buel, Albany County Agriculturist,’’ New York 
History, 14:241-249 (July 1933). 

12 Jesse Buel, The Farmer’s Compa.rion; or Essays on the Principles and Practice of Ameri- 
can Husbandry ..., 9 (Boston, 1839). 

13 Tbhid., 9. 

14 Tbhid., 10. 

15 Tbid., 10 ff. 

16 Tbid., 12-13. 
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apt to prey upon and corrupt the mortal upon whom it fixes its fangs, abides not upon the 
farm; at least it should not abide there—for that farmer must be either weak or unfortunate 
who is willing to give up the certain and tranquil pleasures of a rural home, for the vexing, 
precarious, and corrupting cares and responsibilities of political eminence, otherwise than 
as duty may require it at his hands.!” 


With Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, whom he was fond of quoting, he held 
that agriculture more than any other occupation gave worth and dignity to 
human character and rendered man useful and respected.'’ Buel contended: 


The indolent man, who provides not for himself and his own, but lives upon the labor of 
others, becomes a dependant upon the sympathies or charities of the world, and is a stranger 
to the high and manly feelings that flow from conscious independence. He who cares not 
for the welfare of his neighbor, or seeks not to promote it, is a stranger to the best feelings 
of humanity—he is a misanthrope in practice, if not in heart. And he who feels not his 
obligations to society, for the protection and security it affords him, in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property—and who does not use a portion of his means and his influence, 
from a high sense of duty, to promote the common weal—to maintain order, law, and a tone 
of moral health in society —is not a good citizen, whatever may be his pretensions to talents 


or to wealth.!9 


Although convinced that ‘‘those who labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God,” Buel was nevertheless well aware of the fact that agriculture as prac- 
ticed in the United States was backward and neglected. He also clearly per- 
ceived that the farmers of America were, with some exceptions, little more than 
creatures of habit. Their sole guiding principle seemed to be to realize the 
greatest immediate return from the soil with the smallest amount of labor, with- 
out thought for the future. Concerning this, he wrote: 


Generally speaking, our practice is bad. Its tendency is to exhaust the soil of its natural 
fertility—to render the products of our farms less and less annually—until they become too 
poor to support our families, or pay us for our labor,—until hundreds and thousands are 
obliged either to sell out, for a nominal consideration, and to resort to new and unexhausted 
soils, to retrieve their fortunes, or to sink their patrimonial estates, and to sink themselves 
and their families to indigence and want... . 

The truth is, we have regarded the soil as a kind mother, expecting her always to give, 
give, without regarding her ability to give. . . . Like prodigal sons of wealth, we have gone 
on recklessly wasting the treasures intrusted to our care, for the use of coming generations.*° 


It was to correct this condition of things and to make the pursuit of agriculture 
as a way of life more inviting and respected that Buel enthusiastically addressed 
himself in 1821. This work falls logically into two parts: First, his career as 
agricultural experimenter; and second, his role as disseminator of the better 
agriculture. 

17 Tbhid., 28. 

18 See Robert R. Livingston, Essay on Sheep, 12 (New York, 1809). Livingston con- 
sidered man’s power to improve nature, both animal and vegetable, as greater than art 
which is “but feeble imitation of nature.’’ See also Frederic De Peyster, A Biograph- 
ical Sketch of Robert R. Livingston, 23 (New York, 1876). 

19 Buel, Farmer’s Companion, 33-34. 

20 Jbid., 17, 20. 
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Buel’s first move in the direction of practical farming was the purchase, at 
$30 an acre, of a tract of 85 acres lying in the “Sandy Barrens” just west of the 
city of Albany; this land was later to become widely and favorably known as 
the ‘‘Albany Nursery.’*! Here, unhampered by the prejudices of the tradi- 
tional farmer, Buel, by recourse to scientific methods—drainage, deep plowing, 
destruction of weeds and insect pests, maintenance of well-bred livestock, ap- 
plication of manure and plowing under of green crops for fertilizer, and good 
tillage and crop rotation instead of the naked-fallow system—transformed the 
ugly barrens into a veritable agricultural paradise. ‘“‘He has compelled his 
sand-hills,’”’ exclaimed an astonished neighbor, ‘‘to stay at home, and be less 
obedient to commotions in the atmosphere.’*? Within a short time, his farm 
was not only a show place, but in reality an agricultural experiment station. 
“T began farming,” he wrote, years later, ‘‘with a consciousness that I had 
every thing to learn, and that the eves of my neighbors would be quick to detect 
faults in my practice. I at once, therefore, sought to acquire a knowledge of the 
principles of my new business, and of the practice of the most enlightened and 
successful farmers. These I found in books and agricultural periodicals; and 
by these I have been greatly benefited.’’* To ascertain agricultural conditions 
and methods,* he also carried on voluminous correspondence with persons 
residing in different parts of the country. Moreover, his writings furnish con- 
clusive evidence that he was fully acquainted with agricultural conditions in the 
Old World. In his article, ‘On the Cultivation of Grasses, and the Improve- 
ment of Grass Lands,” which appeared in 1826, he noted that in order to inform 
himself on the subject he ‘examined several foreign works.’ In this same 
article he quoted freely from Arthur Young and other English and Scottish 
agricultural authorities. Nor is there any doubt that he was familiar with 
Continental conditions.” 

The work of transforming his sandy acres was scarcely under way before Buel 
began to devote attention to the problem of disseminating the principles of 
improved husbandry. In 1822, he became recording secretary of the New York 
State Board of Agriculture.27 The second and third of the three volumes issued 
by that body in its six vears of existence were apparently edited by him, and 
all three contain lengthy articles from his pen.2* In Volume 2, for example, he 


21 Nelson A. Crawford, ‘Jesse Buel,’’ Dictionary of American Biography, 3:238 (New 
York, 1929). 

22 Dean, Eulogy, 20-21. 

23 Buel, Farmer’s Companion, 3. 

24 Buel’s correspondence with Solon Robinson is typical. Many of the letters which 
Buel received concerning agriculture were published in the Argus and the Cultivator. 

25 New York State Board of Agriculture, Memoirs, 3:58. 

26 In this connection it is interesting to note that Buel urged the translation of the 


agricultural works of Albrecht Thaer and Karl Sprengel. See the Cultivator, 5:72 (June 


1838). 
27 Crawford, ‘Jesse Buel.”’ 
28 New York State Board of Agriculture, Memoirs, 1821, 1823, and 1826. 
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discussed the advantages of fallow crops over summer fallows, the experiments 
of Arthur Young and others with stable manures, and the culture of the Swedish 
turnip or rutabaga as food for stock.?® In the prefatory note to Volume 3, he 
summarized the benefits of the Board of Agriculture to the State and Nation. 
The volume itself contained a number of critical and illuminating contributions 
from his pen. These include discussions of the time and method of destroying 
lice which infest apple trees, the cultivation of grasses and the improvement 
of grasslands, the problem of cattle yards, the utility of a descriptive catalog of 
garden and orchard fruits, and a lengthy commentary regarding a plum and 
cherry tree infection.*° These articles, like all of Buel’s writings, are character- 
ized by a spirit of scientific inquiry and a painstaking effort to ascertain the facts. 
A keen observer, with the talent to describe phenomena lucidly and accurately, 
he had marked ability in correlating data in terms of cause and effect. 

Even before becoming a practical farmer, Buel was deeply interested in agri- 
cultural education. In 1823, he was elected from Albany County to the State 
Assembly where he immediately became the leading spokesman for agriculture.*! 
As a member of the committee on agriculture, he offered a resolution looking to 
the establishment of a State agricultural school.” For the next thirteen years, 
in and out of the legislature, he staunchly advocated this enterprise. Finally, 
in 1836, the pressure of a State agriculutral convention over which he presided 
‘aused the Assembly to act. A law was passed incoporating the ‘“New York 
State Agricultural School,” with a capital of $100,000 and liberty to increase it 
to $200,000, ‘‘for the purpose of instruction in literature and science, and im- 
provement in scientific and practical agriculture and mechanic arts.’ The 
interests of the company were to be managed by a board of trustees to be chosen 
annually. The trustees were to purchase a farm of about 500 acres either con- 
tiguous to or near the Hudson River and as near the city of Albany as might be 
convenient. Stock speculation was forbidden and the staff and students, unless 
prevented by sickness or other unavoidable cause, were to spend part of the 
year in practical farming or in laboratory and mechanical pursuits. Only one- 
third of the capital stock had been subscribed when the Panic of 1837 overtook 
the Nation and the charter of the school lapsed. In 1838, however, the act of 
incorporation was renewed, but again the money for the school was to be raised 
by public subscription rather than by legislative appropriation.* In a circular 
letter, dated November 15, 1838 and signed by Buel, Archibald McIntyre, J. 
P. Beekman, W. H. Seward, and W. L. Marcy, another appeal for financial 
assistance was made. However, neither Buel nor the others who favored the 
project were able to raise the necessary funds.® 

29 Tbid., 2:207-212, 229-231, 249-250 (Albany, 1823). 

30 Tbid., 3:57-73, 82-85, 96, 107-110, 326-340, 473-477, 502-505 (Albany, 1826). 

31 New York State Assembly, Journal, 46th Session (1823), p. 3, 88, 130-138. 

32 Tbid., 796. 

33 New York State, Laws, 1836, ch. 259. 


34 Jbid., 1838, ch. 168. 
35 For the complete text of the circular letter, see the Cultivator, 5:183 (January 1839). 
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Buel was also deeply interested in education for the masses, particularly for 
farmers and mechanics. ‘The moral and political health of the state,’ said he, 
“depend, in a large degree, upon the intelligence and industry of the country.” 
In his opinion, land and labor were the legitimate sources of public wealth. 
Land to be productive must be cultivated and the labor of doing this is abridged 
by the culture of the mind which is to guide the operations. Industry looks 
for fortune in the profits of its labor and for the enjoyment of it in the “peace 
and quiet of society” and in the general prosperity of the State. Neither an 
intelligent individual nor a well-informed industrious community were apt, 
according to Buel, ‘‘to mingle in the vices and tumult of the day.” Conse- 
quently, the more intelligence infused into labor, the more abundant would be 
its products, the more honorable its calling, the more numerous its following, 
and the more virtuous the society of which it was a part. He further contended 
that in a democracy which confers on all the same political rights every one 
should have the advantage of public instruction. Particularly should this 
apply to the yeomanry and mechanics who, because of numerical strength, 
‘‘must be the political arbiters of our destinies and our shield from every danger.”’ 
Real sovereignty rested in them. The character of the government would in 
the last analysis be determined by them. Attempts to establish republican 
forms of government in the Old World and in parts of the New had failed because 
of the ignorance and consequent impotence of the rank and file of the population. 
Power and wealth, he asserted, have a tendency to corrupt the privileged few; 
ignorance and poverty to debase the masses. In the United States, interest, 
as well as justice, dictated that farmers and mechanics and their families have 
the highest grade of instruction possible. This was the key of Buel’s educational 
gospel.* 

As far as education for rural people was concerned, Buel always insisted that 
it should fit their needs. Nowhere did he express himself more clearly on this 
point than in the controversy over libraries for the common schools. 

In 1838, the legislature of New York voted an appropriation of $45,000 per 
year for three vears for the establishment of common school libraries.*”7 Buel 
applauded this action. When he learned, however, that a New York City 
publishing firm had printed, at the direction of the American Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a series of fifty handsome volumes to sell to 
trustees of common schools for $20 per set and that this proposal was said to 
have the approval of Governor Marcy and other prominent political spokesmen, 
Buel registered a vigorous protest.** He objected largely because the books 
dealt mostly with foreign lands and with ‘‘matters foreign to the great pursuits 
of our country.’’ Not one of the books, he declared, had been designed for an 
agricultural community. ‘We do not recognize a single volume on agricultural 


36 ‘Importance of Education to Farmers and Mechanies,”’ Cultivator, 3:121 (October 
1836). 

37 New York State, Laws, 1838, p. 237, sect. 4. 

38 For this protest, see the Cultivator, 5:101 (August 1838); 6:1 (March 1839). 
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chemistry, or on agricultural botany, or on agricultural geology—or on the 
mechanics of agriculture, the great modern lever which simplifies, abridges, and 
at the same time augments the products and profits of human labor; we see 
nothing of the veterinary art, or the management of cattle—nothing upon 
practical agriculture or horticulture.” The lives of Napoleon, Alexander the 
Great, Peter the Great, Oliver Cromwell, celebrated travelers, and female 
sovereigns and the accounts of ancient and modern Europe, the Holy Land, the 
Crusades, Arabia, and China ought not and could not, in Buel’s opinion, form 
the foundation of a rural education. The books selected might be ‘‘auxiliary 
or supplemental.’”’ At best they were mere superstructure. He had not the 
slightest intent, he said, of casting aspersions on the society or its members. 
He simply doubted ‘their pre-eminent qualifications for selecting a suitable 
library for an agricultural community.”’ Most of the gentlemen, he averred, 
belonged to the learned professions or to the mercantile class. Few of them, 
he ventured, knew much of the theory or practice of farming—‘‘a business which 
stands first on the roll of usefulness, and which it is the interest of every class 
of the community to enlighten and improve.’’ Would these gentlemen, he 
asked, trust an association of farmers, however intelligent, to select their pro- 
fessional libraries? He thought not. 

Buel’s attitude on this matter was stiffened when subsequently he was ad- 
vised by correspondents from New Hampshire and Kentucky that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was of questionable character and, in 
furthering the publication and sale of the volumes mentioned above, was inter- 
ested solely in financial profit.** In a lengthy editorial in the first number of 
Volume 6 of the Cultivator, he declared in no uncertain terms that any set of 
books primarily literary or theological in content was glaringly deficient in what 
was most essential and most useful to an agricultural population.*® What was 
urgently needed was a set of books dealing with agriculture and rural life. After 
stressing the pitfalls which he thought New York should avoid in the matter, 
he suggested that the example of Massachusetts be followed: 


With the same benevolent design of diffusing useful information among her whole popula- 
tion, that we have manifested, she has made provisions for establishing common school 
libraries. But instead of leaving the selection to trustees, a great many of whom must be 
incompetent to the task, she has chosen some of her most worthy and distinguished citizens 
to form a board of education; and she has added another, perhaps no less distinguished, as 
the efficient secretary of the board—to this board she has confided the all important charge 
of providing common school libraries. She means to put into the hands of her children 
good books for their instruction and improvement on the lowest terms; and to be certain 
that the books shall be both good and cheap, she selects them herself ... at wholesale 


prices. 


39 See the editorial, ‘‘American Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ Culti- 
vator, 5:181 (January 1839). 

40 Jbrd., 6:1 (March 1839). By 1839, another concern, the American School Union of 
Philadelphia, was endeavoring to put its collection of books into the common schools. 
Hence, Buel’s reference to ‘‘theological.”’ 
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Buel then proceeded to point out that in selecting volumes for its common 
school libraries the Massachusetts board was governed solely by the actual 
needs of its school population. Where the desired books were unobtainable, they 
were being expressly written by men and women of competence. No volume 
was to be accepted until it had been approved by each member of the board.*! 

This editorial attracted very favorable attention in every part of the Union 
In many respects it climaxed Buel’s long campaign for better educational facili 
ties for farmers and wage earners. Among those who warmly supported him 
were Solon Robinson, nationally known Indiana farmer, traveler, lecturer, and 
writer on agricultural subjects,” and F. H. Gordon, professor of science at Clinton 
College, Tennessee. Almost six months earlier, Robinson had written Buel 
in this vein: 


Not being blest with an overplus of gold and silver, I propose to offer a “‘barter trade,’’ to 
anyone desirous of obtaining a premium, upon the following proposition: I am the owner 
of sixteen lots, in one of the numerous new towns of the west. . . . lappreciate your remarks 
in the Cultivator, No. 6, on the great want of ‘‘Agricultural School Books.’’ Now to induce 
someone to begin a series of such elementary works, that will have a tendency to learn 
American youth such things as are the most important of all things for them to learn, that 
is, how to support themselves and families by the labor of their own hands, I offer, as a 
premium, five of the above mentioned lots, to any person or persons who will publish a 
series of five numbers of an ‘‘Agricultural School Library,’’ to be submitted to, and ap- 
proved by you, or any other gentlemen that you may associate with you for that purpose. 

And I will also give two of said lots, to any person that will publish another work, to be 
called, and to be what it is called, ‘“‘The Farmers’ Manual,’’ to be also submitted to, 
and approved by you, and to contain such maxims and advice as will be useful to new 
beginners in agriculture, whether old or young; rules that will be useful to the wife as well 
as husband.... 

And in addition to the premium, I will subscribe for ten copies of each work, and take 
the agency of selling them without commission... . 

A thought strikes me of another work worthy of ‘‘a premium lot,’’—an Agricultural 
Dictionary; to be used not only as a necessary accompaniament to the series of school- 
books, but as an invaluable work in the hands of every cultivator. . . .* 


Buel not only warmly commended Robinson for his ‘‘ardor and zeal”’ in at- 
tempting to effect a “substantial improvement of the mind and the soul” but 
promised to add $20 to each of the six awards proposed by the Indianan.* 
Professor Gordon also agreed to add $20 to the Robinson premiums. Gordon 


further proposed that the £100,000 Smithson bequest to the United States be 


*t Buel’s Farmer’s Companion was written at the request of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 

42 Robinson was one of the outstanding agriculturists of his time. For his life and work, 
consult Herbert A. Kellar, Solon Robinson, Pioneer and Agriculturist (Indianapolis, 1936). 

43 Letter from Solon Robinson to Jesse Buel, Aug. 27, 1838, in ibid., 1:97-100, which is 
reprinted from the Cultivator, 5:141-142 (October 1838). 

44 Cultivator, 5:142 (October 1838). By January 1839, the fund, including Robinson’s 
lots at a value of $440, amounted to approximately $800. See the Cultivator, 5:150, 185 
(November 1838, January 1839). 
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set apart for the establishment of a national agricultural school,* a suggestion 
ably endorsed by James M. Garnett of Virginia.“ 

Although Buel was not to live to see the establishment of either a State or a 
Federal school of agriculture, his efforts bore fruit in another direction. For 
several years he had urged the founding of a New York State agricultural so- 
ciety.“7. When it was finally organized in 1832, Buel was chosen as corresponding 
secretary.*® The cireular which he drafted relative to the society and its work 
is an interesting document.** The society had been organized, he declared, for 
the purpose of improving the husbandry, horticulture, and household arts of the 
State. To this end, it would encourage and promote the organization of county 
or local agricultural and horticultural societies as a means of ‘‘exciting laudable 
emulation, and of promoting habits of industry, economy of labor and improve- 
ment in the moral and social condition of society.”” Among other things, he 
suggested that the society publish an annual which would be devoted exclusively 
to improvements in the rural arts, the material for the volume to be gathered 
from the State’s best farmers and gardeners. Such material, he indicated, might 
well deal with four major items: stock husbandry, tillage, horticulture, and the 
household arts. The information thus obtained would not impoverish its con- 
tributors and would greatly enrich the community at large. 


Such contributions, like the offerings of charity, are blessed to the giver as well as the 
receiver. It is a satisfaction perhaps somewhat peculiar to the philanthropic tiller of the 
soil [he said] that while he is improving, by intelligence, skill and industry, his own temporal 
and moral condition, he is by his example, benefitting those around him, and that his 
benefactions in this way, are co-extensive with the knowledge and importance of his im- 


provements. 


The New York State Agricultural Society was only two years old when Buel 
induced it to sponsor the Cultivator, which soon became the most popular farm 
journal in America.*® During its first vear, it was under the immediate direction 
of a committee of three, of whom Buel was the leading spirit. Associated with 


45 Tbid., 189. 

46 Tbid., 8:79 (May 1841). Robinson also favored this proposal. See Kellar, Solon 
Robinson, 1:209. So did Buel who was one of a committee of three appointed by the New 
York State Agricultural Society to memorialize Congress for the establishment of a national 
school of agriculture with a portion of the Smithsonian Fund. See the New York State 
Agricultural Society, Proceedings, Feb. 5, 1839. 

47 The Society had an interesting lineage. In 1791 the Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, Arts and Manufactures was organized in New York City. It was succeeded 
in 1804 by the Society for the Promotion of the Useful Arts which was followed in 1820 
by the New York State Board of Agriculture. See John B. Howe, ‘“The New York State 
Agricultural Society: Its History and Its Objects,’’ New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets, Bulletin 161, p. 19 (Albany, N. Y., 1924). 

48 New York State Agricultural Convention, Proceedings, 1832, p. 29. 

49 Tbid., p. 41-48. The circular is printed in full as an appendix. 

50 Albert Lowther Demaree, The American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860, p. 340 (New 
York, 1941); William Edward Ogilvie, Pioneer Agricultural Journalists, 13 (Chicago, 1927). 
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him in an editorial capacity were Dr. James P. Beekman and James D. 
Wasson.*' All three served without pay, and during its first twelve months this 
sixteen-page monthly was issued at the ridiculously low price of twenty-five 
cents a year. Largely because of its newness, the limited taste for agricultural 
literature, and the competition of older and better known agricultural periodicals, 
the Cultivator at the end of its first year found itself $500 in debt.» Thoroughly 
convinced of the utility of the undertaking and never doubting its ultimate 
success, Buel made an arrangement with the Society whereby he became sole 
proprietor of the Cultivator, assuming the payment of all its debts and liabilities.™ 
The journal soon gained in popularity and in circulation. Encouraged, Buel 
enlarged it and raised its price to fifty cents per annum. By 1838, the number 
of subscribers totaled over 23,000; it was further enlarged and improved and the 
price was raised to a dollara year. This increase, coinciding with the aftermath 
of the Panic of 1837, very considerably diminished the circulation for the time 
being. By the fall of 1839, however, the number of subscriptions was increasing; 
Volume 6 had a circulation of approximately 20,000." 

The Cultivator, for which Buel selected the motto, ‘“To improve the soil and 
the mind,” afforded him an ideal medium for the dissemination of the principles 
of scientific farm practice, and he used it to the fullest degree. To aid him in 
this undertaking, he enlisted more than two hundred correspondents of rich 
and varied experience from all parts of the country.» Almost every conceivable 
subject reiating to agriculture and farm life was discussed from all angles: soil 
chemistry, ditching and draining of land, fertilization, crops, tillage, animal hus- 
bandry, horticulture, and household economy. The paper also had a ‘“‘Young 
Men’s Department” or *‘Hints to Young Farmers,” which emphasized such items 
as the avoidance of indolence and the importance of education.® Buel’s editorial 
tact, his extensive and varied information, his widespread practical experience, 
and, above all, his personal popularity greatly enhanced the success of the 
Cultivator. 

Buel’s literary labors, however, were not confined to the Cultivator, important 
as were its pages. His pen was in constant requisition by nearly every subject 
connected with the cultivation of the soil and the elevation of rural life. His 
correspondence throughout the Union and abroad was extensive. He was also a 
frequent contributor to other farm journals, including the American Farmer, 
the New England Farmer, the New York Farmer, and the Genesee Farmer.*" 

51 Buel resigned as assistant editor of the Genesee Farmer to edit the Cultivator. See 
Demaree, American Agricultural Press, 13-14. 

52 The Cultivator had a circulation of 12,000 during its first year. See ¢bid., 1:177 (Febru- 
ary 1835). 

53 Dean, Eulogy, 21; Demaree, American Agricultural Press, 341. 

54 [bid.; Cultivator, 6:129 (September 1839). 

55 Consult the first six volumes of the Cultivator. See also Demaree, American Agri- 
cultural Press, 342-343. 

56 For example, see the Cultivator, volume 5. 

57 Demaree, American Agricultural Press, 341. 
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His editorials in the latter are outstanding. His prominence in the agricultural 
world made him in great demand as a lecturer. 

Most of Buel’s basic ideas were incorporated in The Farmer’s Companion; 
or Essays on the Principles and Practice of American Husbandry. Written at the 
request of the Massachusetts Board of Education for use in the school and rural 
libraries of that State and first published in 1839, this book went through at least 
eleven editions. Its twenty-seven chapters, embodying the results of his agri- 
cultural experience and wisdom, cover practically every phase of husbandry and 
indicate Buel’s mastery of his subject. A two-volume work, the Farmer’s 
Instructor, made up chiefly of reprints from the Cultivator, appeared in 1839. 
Buel also edited A Treatise on Agriculture, by John Armstrong. He had planned 
still another book to deal more in detail with grain crops, gardening, and related 
topics, but his untimely and unexpected death intervened. He died at Danbury, 
Connecticut, on October 6, 1839, while on a lecture trip.*’ 

In all his writings one is impressed with the simple and direct way in which he 
expressed himself. ‘‘I write as I think and practise; and have endeavored to 
adapt my style to the capacities of common readers,” he explained in the preface 
to The Farmer’s Companion: 


In detailing the operations of the farm, I have endeavored to explain the principles on 
which these operations are founded. Indeed, so faras my ability would permit, I have en- 
deavored to unite science and art, as I think they ought to be united, in all the business of 
farming of which I have treated. 


As might be expected, Buel was prominent in his home community. He was 
one of the organizers of the Albany Savings Bank.** At the time of his death 
and for several years previously, he was a regent of the University of the State of 
New York.®® Although he was little interested in politics, and in spoken and 
written word frequently urged his audience to abstain from office-holding and 
the turmoil of political life, he nevertheless believed that no citizen should shirk 
his political duties. Soon after his retirement from the Argus, he was chosen to 
represent his county in the State Assembly. ‘We want more practical business 
men in our legislative halls as well as upon our farms,”’ he wrote, ‘“‘men of sound 
judgment and independent bearing—and who, though they do not talk as much, 
van think and act as correctly and as promptly, as professional talkers; and who, 
knowing best the true interests of the mass of our population, are likely to do the 
least injury, if they do not do the most good.’ 

In 1836, Buel, at the instigation of Thurlow Weed, somewhat reluctantly ac- 
cepted the Whig nomination for governor of New York, only to be defeated by 


58 Dean, Eulogy, 24; Cultivator, 6:161 (November 1839). 

59 Amasa J. Parker, ed., Landmarks of Albany County, New York, 374 (Syracuse, 1897). 
6° Dean, Eulogy, 17. 

61 Cultivator, 5:6-7 (March 1838). 
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William L. Marcy.” In this campaign, Buel was opposed by William H. Seward, 
who declared that, should Buel be elected, he would be ‘‘Governor for everybody 
else’s good quite as much as that of those who elected him... .’’®* Seward was 
probably correct, for, in politics, Buel believed in the doctrine that public office 
instead of being made for men should be made by them; that it was a trust re- 
posed and the incumbent a trustee; that, instead of operating as a license to live 
and fatten on the public spoil without the necessity of labor, it imposed obliga- 
tions and responsibilities which the incumbent was bound to discharge. 

Everywhere this simple self-educated printer-farmer was held in high esteem. 
Plain in dress and in appearance, he was unassuming and unostentatious. Few 
men of his day were more admired and honored. He was several times elected 
president of the New York State Agricultural Society. In 1838, he was chosen 
president of the famous Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson. 
Indeed, agricultural and horticultural societies in all parts of the United States, 
as well as in Lower Canada, England, and France, claimed him as an honorary 
member. Of the many honors that were heaped upon him, however, he valued 
none as much as the appreciation of those practical farmers who had been aided 
by his precept and example. 

Buel was on his way to deliver anniversary addresses before the horticultural 
and agricultural societies of Norwich and New Haven, Connecticut, when death 
claimed him. The announcement of his death came as a great shock to the 
agricultural world. ‘To no man,” wrote Isaac Hill, editor of the Farmer’s 
Monthly Visitor, ‘is the country so much indebted for improvement in Agri- 
culture as to this gentleman; as a useful, practical, safe farmer, he probably ex- 
celled all others.’ Certainly no man of his day contributed more, as writer 
and practical farmer, to enhancing the status of American agriculture and Ameri- 
ean rural life than he. The blessings he conferred upon the times in which he 
lived have continued to fructify and ripen. 

62 Weed to Francis Granger, June 9 [1836?], in Thurlow Weed Papers (New York Histori- 
cal Society); Thurlow Weed, Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, edited by Harriet A. Weed, 
1:399, 430, 443 (Boston, 1883); New Yorker, Nov. 12, 1836. See The Diary of Philip Hone, 
1828-1851, edited by Allan Nevins, 1:76 (New York, 1927), for an interesting colloquy 
between Buel and Daniel Webster. 

63 William H. Seward to William Kent, July 11, 1836, in James Kent Papers (Library of 
Congress). 

64 Ulysses Prentiss Hedrick, A History of Agriculture in the State of New York, 321 (Al- 
bany, 1933); Cultivator, 6:161 (November 1839); Demaree, American Agricultural Press, 341. 

6&5 Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, 1:182 (Dec. 20, 1839). 
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Since the middle of the nineteenth century the Federal Government has made 
substantial grants of land to the Western States. Some of this land has been 
alienated, but the larger share has remained in State ownership. Under regula- 
tion, it has been used mainly by private enterprise for grazing. The importance 
of its use for this purpose is partly a reflection of the large acreage involved, but 
it goes beyond this, for the opportunity to select lands under certain grants has 
put the Western States in a strategic position to help stockmen solve their range 
‘“‘problems.”” Moreover, land policies in the grazing States have been flexibly 
adjusted to meet the apparent needs of livestock producers, even when this has 
involved a loss in revenues. The political weight of stockmen in the grazing 
States would go a long way toward accounting for this situation. 

The present study, which considers in detail the relationships between State 
land policy and the livestock industry, grew out of an investigation of land- 
tenure problems in the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad grant area of New Mexico 
and Arizona.!. In making the survey, it became evident that State lands and 
land policies were highly important to the stock raisers of these two States. 
Further study showed that this was true in some degree of all the grazing States. 
The writer has drawn mainly on the experience of New Mexico and Arizona, but 
enough material on nearby States has been examined to show that the general 
problems of State land administration are substantially the same for the entire 
range area. Where pertinent, illustrations from other States have been included. 


LAND GRANTS TO THE STATES 


The total amount of land granted to each of the eleven Western States to 
1939 is as follows: Arizona, 10,543,673 acres; California, 8,516,485; Colorado, 
4,433,898; Idaho, 3,639,555; Montana, 5,871,058; Nevada, 2,723,647; New 
Mexico, 12,789,916; Oregon, 4,375,515; Utah, 7,464,497; Washington, 3,044,471; 
Wyoming, 4,139,209.2. The Federal Government granted these lands to the 
States in order to contribute to the support of various kinds of public institutions 
and public works, namely, public schools, universities, agricultural colleges, 
public buildings, and internal improvements. In discussing the use of the lands 
for grazing purposes it is important to recognize two general classes of grants. 


1 The University of California Social Science Institute’s Committee on Regional Econ- 
omy of the Far West sponsored this research in 1934-35. 

2 These figures are from the U. 8. General Land Office, ‘‘School Lands: Land Grants to 
States and Territories for Educational and other Purposes,’’ Information Bulletin, 1939 
series, no. 1, p. 3. 
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One of these comprises lands granted to support the public schools; the other 
embraces all others, generally known as “institutional grant lands.”’ 

The practice of making land grants for educational purposes originated in 
colonial days. The Ordinance of 1785, relating to the Northwest Territory, 
provided that section 16 in each township should be set aside for maintenance 
of the public schools. This became a model for subsequent school-grant legisla- 
tion, the grants being made to States upon their admission into the Union. 
Some variations, however, are found in the amounts awarded; these are ex- 
plained mainly by differences in time and circumstances of admission.’ States 
entering in the period 1802-1847 received one section (section 16) in each town- 
ship; those admitted from 1848 to 1890 received two sections (sections 16 and 36); 
and States admitted from 1894 to 1910, with the exception of Oklahoma, received 
four sections (sections 2, 16, 32, and 36). Of the eleven Western States, the 
following were given two school sections per township: California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. In Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, the unappropriated public lands were arid and of 
little value; consequently, they received four sections. 

The school land grants, in every case, comprised specified sections in each 
township.* These are known as ‘‘school sections in place.’’ For school lands 
that were occupied or otherwise appropriated or reserved prior to the date of 
the grant, a State is allowed to make “indemnity (lieu) selections.’”® These 
may be chosen from unappropriated and unreserved public domain anywhere 
in the State. Granting particular sections has imparted a definite character to 
the majority of school holdings—they are isolated tracts, intermingled with 
lands in various classes of private and public ownership. With the exception of 
Nevada, the Western States have been able to consolidate holdings only through 
the proper selection of indemnity school lands and institutional grant lands. 

The problem of handling State lands has been greatly influenced by the 
dispersion of school sections. With lands scattered from one end of a State to 
another, the difficulties and costs of administration have been greatly magnified. 
Classification has undoubtedly been retarded by the long distances to be cov- 
ered in the examination of school sections and the resulting high costs of making 
such surveys. Lack of classification, in turn, has hampered effective utilization. 

3 For a digest of the legislation involved in State land grants, see Matthias Nordberg 
Orfield, Federal Land Grants to the States with Special Reference to Minnesota, 7-144 (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Studies in the Social Sciences 2, Minneapolis, 1915). 

4 The grant to Nevada, made by the enabling act of Mar. 21, 1864, conveyed sections 16 
and 36 of every township. However, by act of June 16, 1880 (U.S. Statutes at Large, 21 :287), 
Nevada relinquished these sections in favor of a grant of 2,000,000 acres, to be selected from 
unappropriated, nonmineral public lands in the State. Congress made this exchange at 
Nevada’s request; it was contended that, because of the arid character of the region, the 
State had been able to sell only a small amount of isolated school sections and that the 
public schools were deriving little benefit from the land grant.—Congressional Record, 46 
Congress, 2 Session (1880), 10(4) :3597. 

5 Tllustrations of prior appropriation: homestead entry, Indian allotment, mineral classi- 


fication, Indian reservation. 
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Furthermore, it has frequently been difficult to lease or sell isolated school sec- 
tions. Only by consolidating them with selected State lands has this disad- 
vantage been overcome. In such places a sufficient amount of State land could 
be offered to a stockman to warrant purchase or leasing. Where school lands 
have been unleased stockmen have commonly used them free of charge, like the 
public domain. This has involved a loss of revenue as well as depreciation in 
the grazing quality of the land. 

It has been pointed out that school lands were ordinarily granted upon ad- 
mission to statehood. The procedure followed by Congress after 1848, with 
two exceptions, was to reserve school sections in the organic act creating a 
Territory and to make the final grant in the enabling act.?. New Mexico was 
one of the exceptions. In 1898, while still a Territory, New Mexico was granted 
two sections in each township (sections 16 and 36) for the public schools, as well 
as lands for various institutions. The Territory had been on the verge of at- 
taining statehood for several vears prior to 1898, but political matters had 
intervened. The land grant of 1898 was made in order to give support to public 
schools and other institutions, and to enable the Territory to make selections 
before all the better lands were appropriated. New Mexico, unlike Arizona and 
Oklahoma, had not been permitted to lease the lands reserved in the organic act. 

In allowing indemnity selections for school lands lost through prior appropria- 
tion, Congress has not followed a uniform policy. Some States have not been 
permitted to select lieu lands for school sections located in permanent reserva- 
tions, and grants within Indian and military reservations were to become effective 
only when the lands were restored to the public domain.’ Arizona and New 
Mexico, however, were authorized to make indemnity selections for all lands 
previously appropriated or reserved. In the case of school sections within na- 
tional forests, title did not pass to the two States, but provision was made for 
them either to secure revenues from the use of these lands or to choose lieu 
sections.°® 


SELECTION OF STATE LANDS 


The holdings designated as “‘institutional grant lands”’ were awarded to States 
to help support designated institutions or public improvements—State universi- 
ties, agricultural colleges, mining schools, normal schools, asylums, hospitals, 
penal and reformatory establishments, control of water resources, ete.’° In 

6° The Western Range (74 Congress, 2 session, Senate Document 199), 478 (Washington 
1936). 

7 Benjamin Horace Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies, 312 (New York, 1924). 

8 Orfield, Federal Land Grants to the States, 46. 

® See sections 6 and 24 of the enabling act for New Mexico and Arizona, June 20, 1910, 
in U.S. Statutes at Large, 36(1) :561, 572 (Washington, 1911). 

1° Both Arizona and New Mexico have an unusual type of “‘institutional’’ grant, namely 
lands granted to pay off county railroad bonds. The Arizona case, an unsavory episode 
in frontier financial history, is described in Howard A. Hubbard, A Chapter in Early Ari- 
zona Transportation History; The Arizona Narrow Gauge Railroad Company (University of 
Arizona Socia’ Science Bulletin 6, Tucson, 1934). 
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contrast to school lands, the States are allowed to choose their institutional lands 
from unappropriated public domain anywhere within their borders. 

In many of the Western States the selection of institutional lands, as well as 
indemnity school lands, has been carried out in the interests of stockmen. This 
is partly explained by the fact that grazing represented the most profitable im- 
mediate use for the bulk of the land, and partly by the political importance of 
the livestock operators. 

In New Mexico, stock raisers have been able to gain control of ranges, or to 
“round” them out, with the aid of State selections. At the request of stockmen, 
the State chooses specific tracts which are then leased or sold to the applicants. 
In some instances, lands have been selected because of actual or potential water 
resources, for, on the arid ranges of the Southwest, control over the limited 
amount of water available ordinarily implies control over grazing. In other 
cases, stockmen owning large tracts of land have induced the State to make 
selections from adjacent public domain in order that they might purchase or 
lease them and thereby solidify their holdings." Another method, employed 
where large areas of public lands existed, was to persuade the State to select 
rows of 40-acre tracts so as to circumscribe a considerable body of public domain. 
By leasing or buying these tracts, stockmen were able to dominate grazing on 
the encompassed public lands. Not infrequently they strengthened their control 
of such areas by erecting “‘drift fences.’ 

Several years ago, when New Mexico still had a large acreage to be selected, 
it was customary for the State Land Commissioner to hold a certain amount in 
abeyance, to be chosen at the instance of prospective purchasers or lessees of 
extensive tracts. In 1916, for example, the Commissioner reported a balance 
of 100,000 acres held for this purpose." The advantages of this arrangement 
were mutual, since the stockmen could obtain the lands they needed and the 
State could lease or sell its selections at once. It was contended, moreover, that 
the lands so chosen would normally be the most valuable of the remaining public 
domain." 

In Arizona, the influence of grazing interests on the selection of institutional 
grant lands became apparent soon after statehood was achieved. The task of 


1 This practice has been followed in the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad grant area, a strip 
of land about 100 miles wide stretching across northwestern New Mexico and northern Ari- 
zona. The railroad grant (to which the major successor is the Sante Fe Pacific Railroad) 
consisted of alternate sections. Some of the larger livestock operators purchased railroad 
lands and subsequently induced the States to select intermingled public domain sections. 
By purchasing or leasing these, together with the school sections, they have been able to 
consolidate their ranges. 

122 Fences enclosing public domain were a violation of Federal law, for they were for- 
bidden by an act of Feb. 25, 1885.—U.S. Statutes at Large, 23:321. This law, however, was 
not generally enforced. During World War I, the Federal Government gave special per- 
mission to stockmen in New Mexico and Arizona to erect fences enclosing public domain, 
most of which were not taken down after the war. 

13 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Annual Report, Nov. 30, 1914—Nov. 30, 
1916, 16-17 :27. 

14 Ibid., Nov. 30, 1917, 18:39. 
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choosing these lands was first placed in the hands of the three appointed mem- 
bers of the State Land Commission. When this board assumed office in June 
1912, it adopted a definite basic principle for selection. As stated in the first 
published report, 


The broad principle adopted by the Commission to guide it in the selection of lands was that 
they should have either a present or a prospective agricultural value. This policy was 
based upon two grounds deemed to be of the utmost importance to the State—first, that the 
lands susceptible of cultivation, or of reclamation by any method, will ultimately be the 
most valuable; second, that the reservation to the State of the title and control of lands at 
present fit only for grazing, but possessing the elements of a much higher degree of economic 
usefulness, spells the highest type of true conservation and the insurance of steady and 
sane development—if not rapid development, the most rapid that can by any means be 
assured. In short, it spells prevention of the permanent acquisition or control by grazing 
interests of great bodies of land capable, under a wise State policy, of providing homes for 
people, or by the class of speculators who, having no anxiety for the public’s welfare, are 
content to permit their cheaply-purchased holdings to lie idle until the unearned increments 
thereof may be collected by their children or their children’s children, the while a rapidly 
growing population and the withholding of large tracts susceptible of development con- 
stantly increase the demand and the need for cultivable land. 


In carrying out this policy, lands of limited value in their existing state, but 
potentially suitable for agriculture, were chosen in preference to the best grazing 
lands. Selections were made only after extensive field surveys had been con- 
ducted by the Commission. Up to December 1, 1914, over 636,000 acres of 
land were selected under the various institutional grants. Of this total, almost 
619,000 were deemed fit for some form of agricultural development, over 5,000 
were valuable for woodland and grazing, and about 12,000 were adapted to 
grazing only.'® The last-mentioned item consisted of lands in dry-farming 
districts where the best form of land utilization was considered to be a combina- 
tion of farming and stock raising. Naturally, much of the land selected for its 
potential agricultural value was fit for grazing also, although not primarily so. 
Of the total of 636,000 acres, only about 58,000 were considered entirely unsuited 
for grazing. 

This policy of selection was opposed by the stock-raising interests. They 
wanted the State to select grazing lands, particularly the tracts that would aid 
them to ‘round out” or control ranges. Upon expiration of the Commission’s 
term in December 1914, the office was replaced by a State Land Department, 
and a new policy, designed to appease the grazing interests, was introduced. 
It is generally understood in Arizona that, since that time, institutional grant 
and indemnity school lands have been selected primarily at the request of the 
livestock operators. 

Other Western States besides New Mexico and Arizona have made it a practice 
to select lands to benefit the stock-raising industry. In testifying before a 
Senate committee in 1925, J. H. Nash, State Land Commissioner of Idaho, de- 


15 Arizona State Land Commission, Repori, June 6, 1912-Dec. 1, 1914, p. 22-23. 
16 [bid., 27. 
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clared that his State helped stockmen to control ranges by placing lieu land 
selections on watering places.'7 In Nevada, selection of lands with water 
facilities, at the request of stockmen, has been an important factor in enabling 
a few large outfits to control vast areas of public domain.'? Wyoming experience 
has been identical. In reporting on the Wyoming land system in 1905, Fred- 
erick V. Coville said: 

The locations are made by the State authorities, chiefly in accordance with the requests of 
persons who desire to lease or purchase the tracts which they ask the State to select. The 
lands thus selected are situated prevailingly along streams or are otherwise watered, but 
some of them are without water, but located in such a manner as to enable persons owning 
noncontiguous watered sections or alternate sections purchased from the Union Pacific 
Railroad land grant to consolidate their holdings by purchasing or leasing the intervening 
lands from the State.!® 


SALE OF STATE LANDS 


Much of the land granted to the Western States has been sold to private indi- 
viduals or corporations. California, Nevada, Oregon, and Utah have sold the 
majority of their lands, while other States have kept title to most of their 
original holdings and leased them for grazing purposes.2° The States were not 
given unlimited freedom in this matter. Congress has in several instances 
placed limitations on disposal in the granting acts. The grant to Colorado in 
1875 established a minimum price for which school lands might be sold, and all 
States admitted subsequently, with the exception of Utah, have been similarly 
restricted.*!. The various types of restrictions and their effect upon State land 
disposal will be illustrated from the experience of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada. 

State lands in New Mexico are subject to sale in accordance with the provisions 
of the various Federal granting acts and State laws. A sale must be consumated 
at a public auction held in the county seat of the county in which the lands lie. 
Lands are not to be sold for less than their appraised value, and in no case for 
less than the following minimum prices: 1, for lands lying east of a line between 
ranges 18 and 19 east of the New Mexico principal meridian, $5 per acre; 2, for 
lands lying west of that line, $3 per acre; 3, for lands anywhere in the State 
susceptible of irrigation under Federal reclamation projects, $25 per acre. At 


17U. 8. Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys (69 Con- 
gress, 1 session, 1925), Hearings . . . Relating to National Forests and the Public Domain and 
their Administration ..., pt. 10, p. 2932. 

18 Romanzo Adams, ‘‘Public Range Lands—A New Policy Needed,” in American Journal 
of Sociology, 22:332 (November 1916); E. O. Wooton, ‘“The Public Domain of Nevada and 
Factors Affecting its Use,’’ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 301, p. 33 
(Washington, 1932). 

19 U.S. Forest Service, Bulletin 62, p. 55 (Washington, 1905). 

20 William Peterson, ‘‘Land Utilization in the Western Range Country,’’ in National 
Conference on Land Utilization, Chicago, Il]., Nov. 19-21, 1931, Proceedings, p. 45 (Wash- 
ington, 1932). 

21 Hibbard, History of the Public Land Policies, 317. 
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present, purchases may be made on long-term contracts, with a cash payment 
of 5 percent.” The balance is payable within thirty years, annual interest of 
4 percent being charged on unpaid balances.** Practically no State lands were 
sold in New Mexico prior to 1910 because of restrictive clauses in the grant of 
1898. Sale of university and school lands was forbidden; other institutional 
grant lands were open to sale, but no individual was to purchase more than 160 
acres. ‘These impediments were removed by the enabling act of 1910, and all 
State lands became available for purchase without limitation of amount. 

Land sales were slow for some time following statehood, for the public domain 
still provided satisfactory free ranges for many stockmen. Moreover, as long 
as most of the State holdings remained unsold or unleased they could be used 
without payment. The minimum prices fixed in the enabling act—$3 and $5 
per acre—were too high to make State lands an attractive investment for the 
livestock operators. Even as late as 1916, Mexican grant lands were being sold 
for $1.50 to $2.50 per acre.** As the public ranges became crowded, public lands 
were increasingly taken up by homesteaders, and as State lands were fenced off 
for individual use, sales increased. By November 30, 1911, 158 purchase con- 
tracts, comprising 11,620 acres, had been executed. Five years later, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1916, over 700,000 acres were covered by active contracts. In 1917, 
legislation was enacted to liberalize the terms of sale. The cash payment re- 
quired was reduced from 10 to 5 percent of the purchase price. This modification 
together with the war “boom” stimulated sales, and in the two fiscal years 1918 
and 1919 almost 1,500,000 acres were sold. By the end of 1922, the total amount 
of State land under purchase contract was 2,621,000 acres. However, the 
post-war depression in the livestock industry found many purchasers unable to 
make payments, and contracts involving 152,000 acres were canceled during 
the biennium ending December 31, 1922. In the succeeding biennial period, 
cancellations outweighed new purchases, so that the aggregate amount under 
contract on December 31, 1924 was only 2,238,000 acres. This downward trend 
continued. In spite of the leniency shown toward delinquencies, a number of 
purchase contracts were canceled in subsequent years. On June 30, 1930, the 
active contracts involved 1,776,000 acres, and, by June 30, 1932, the figure had 
declined to 1,693,000.2° Later figures cannot be obtained. 

For the earlier years, data are available on the size of tracts sold by New 
Mexico. Apparently, the land commissioner had been criticized for allowing 
“large interests” to buy up State lands, and, in his 1917 report, he attempted to 
refute this criticism.** In doing so, he pointed out that of the total number of 
sales made to the end of the fiscal year 1917 about 85 percent involved tracts of 
640 acres or less, while only about 3 percent involved tracts of more than 5,000 


22 For some lands the cash payment must be 10 percent. 

23 New Mezico Statutes Annotated, 1929 Compilation, ch. 132, sec. 158 (Denver, 1929). 
24 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Annual Report, Nov. 30, 1917, 18:48. 

25 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Biennial Report, June 30, 1932, p. 4. 

26 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Annual Report, Nov. 30, 1917, 18:5-8. 
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acres. However, the figures he cited are not the most relevant ones for this 
question. Of much greater significance is the fact that the 86.4 percent of the 
purchasers who acquired tracts of 640 acres or less bought only 20.4 percent of 
the total acreage sold, while the 3.1 percent who bought tracts in excess of 5,000 
acres acquired 59.0 percent of the total. Despite the contention of the com- 
missioner, therefore, the evidence shows that a few purchasers were acquiring 
the bulk of the State lands passing into private ownership. A following deriva- 
tive table, based upon the figures in the commissioner’s report, gives the total 
number of tracts of State land sold by New Mexico and the total acreage by size 
of tracts. 


Size Number of Percent of Aggregate Percent of 
of tract tracts sold total sales acreage total acreage 
Under 40 acres 160 8.5 6,215.79 4 
40 to 80 131 6.9 10,592.56 6 
80 to 160 932 49.5 143,552.84 8.6 
160 to 320 188 10.0 54,626.50 3.3 
320 to 640 216 11.5 124,720.56 7.5 
640 to 1,280 131 6.9 144, 187.28 8.7 
1,280 to 2,560 39 2.1 85,546.09 5.1 
2,560 to 5,000 29 1.5 112,730.08 6.8 
Over 5,000 58 3.1 982,504.43 59.0 
Total 1,884 100.0 1 664,676.13 100.0 


For Arizona, the basic regulations on the sale of State lands were laid down in 
the enabling act of 1910. Lands were to be sold to the highest bidder at public 
auction; an appraisal was to be made before sale; and the minimum acceptable 
bid was the appraised value. Until recently, no land could be sold for less than 
$3 per acre, even when the appraised value was under that figure. In 1936, 
however, Congress amended the enabling act so as to remove this stipulation. 

Arizona State lands may be purchased on long terms. One percent of the 
purchase price, but not less than the costs of appraisal and sale, must be paid at 
the time of auction, and 4 percent upon the receipt of a certificate of sale. The 
balance may be paid in thirty-eight annual instalments, with interest at 5 per- 
cent a year.27. The amount of State land which may be sold to an individual or 
corporation is restricted by a constitutional limitation to 160 acres of agricultural 
land or 640 acres of grazing land.*® 

The reports of the Arizona State Land Department supply little information 
on sales of State lands, so that it is not possible to examine the past trends. 
According to the latest figures available, the total amount sold through June 30, 
1934 was approximately 895,000 acres; of this total, about 30 percent had been 
patented to the purchasers, and the remainder was held under contract to pur- 
chase.2® These figures do not include the acreage involved in forfeited or 


canceled contracts. 
27 Arizona Code, Revised 1928, sec. 2989 (Phoenix, 1930). 


28 Arizona State Constitution, art. 10, sec. 11. 
29 Arizona State Land Commissioner, Annual Report, July 1, 1933-June 30, 1934, 22:17. 
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Nevada originally received a school grant of sections 16 and 36 in each town- 

ship, but, as already noted, an arrangement was made in 1880 whereby the State 
relinquished these sections for the right to select 2,000,000 acres from the public 
domain. Provision was made to sell the selected lands on easy terms; a down 
payment of 20 percent was required, the balance payable in 25 years with in- 
terest at 6 percent.*° The maximum amount of land for which an individual 
purchaser was allowed to apply was fixed by law at 640 acres, but through 
“indirect”? purchases many persons were able to acquire large holdings of State 
lands. 
It was this exchange [by which Nevada obtained the right to select 2,600,000 acres of school 
land] that made possible the purchase of large holdings that cover all the hay land, irriga- 
tion water, and most of the stock water found in the region, and thus dominate the use of 
much larger areas of contiguous and associated public range lands. The State land laws 
were so drawn as seemingly to prevent such a concentration of control, but the interpreta- 
tion made of them allowed it, and the lands were sold.*! 


One of the major problems of State land administration arises from the failure 
of purchasers to complete their contracts. The minimum prices for State graz- 
ing lands, because of their low average carrying capacity, have been too high and 
purchasers have often found the cost of holding them too burdensome. For 
various reasons, many stockmen have contracted to buy more land than they 
could really afford and ultimately have been forced to allow the lands to revert 
to the States. New Mexico provides an outstanding illustration. The Stock- 
Raising Homestead Act of 1916 sent a wave of settlers into New Mexico, chiefly 
from Texas. This broke up the public domain ranges and obliged other stock- 
men to turn to State lands. At that time, the State required lessees to buy a 
certain amount of land for each section leased, with the result that many stock- 
men bought more than they could pay for and subsequently defaulted on their 
contracts.” In other cases, competitive bidding for lands which are especially 
desirable because of location or quality has forced prices beyond the limit of 
economic feasibility. 

Some State lands have been bought by stockmen who never intended to com- 
plete their payments. They contracted to purchase several adjoining sections 
of land, developed water on a few tracts, and then allowed the contracts on the 
undeveloped tracts to lapse. Through their control of the water they have 
ordinarily been able to dominate grazing on the adjacent State lands without 
actually owning them. 

Speculative purchasing has also been a cause of reversion of State lands. 
Speculation in State lands will be discussed in more detail below, but it must be 
considered here in relation to the problem of defaulted purchase contracts. The 


30 Nevada Surveyor-General and State Land Register, Report, 1885-1886, p. 20. 

31 Wooton, ‘“‘The Public Domain of Nevada,”’ 33. 

32 Testimony of William R. Morley in U. 8. Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys (69 Congress, 1 session, 1925) Hearings . . . Relating to National 
Forests and the Public Domain, pt. 13, p. 3561. 
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fact that only a small down payment is required has made it possible for specula- 
tors to acquire large amounts of land with a slight investment, and to make 
handsome profits by reselling or leasing them. However, if it becomes unprofit- 
able for the speculators to hold the lands, they allow them to revert to the State. 
An outstanding illustration of this occurred in Nevada in recent years. The 
legislature passed a law that required all stockmen using Nevada ranges to own 
lands in Nevada. Speculators immediately made first payments on all available 
State lands; these they planned to sell at higher prices to stockmen from neigh- 
boring States who were using public domain in Nevada for winter range. How- 
ever, the law was declared unconstitutional, and the speculation collapsed. One 
speculator alone lost approximately $20,000 on his venture. The land reverted 
to the State.* 

An attitude of leniency has generally been adopted toward delinquent pur- 
chasers of State lands, especially in periods of economic distress in the livestock 
industry. Contracts have been canceled only as a last resort. In New Mexico, 
it was once customary not to cancel delinquent contracts until another applica- 
tion to purchase the same land was filed.** In Nevada, an act was passed in 
1899 to allow the State Land Register to accept interest on purchase contracts 
overdue to the extent of one year, unless another application for the same land 
was received during that time.* In 1909, when the principal on a large number 
of Nevada contracts became payable, the land code was amended to extend the 
time of payment from 25 to 50 vears.** Arizona policy, too, has borne the stamp 
of leniency, but delinquencies became so numerous in the recent depression period 
that a more rigorous cancellation policy had to be adopted. This was done in 
1935, when a thorough investigation was made of delinquent cases; many of 
these contracts were found in the hands of speculators. Cancellations on a 
wholesale scale followed.*7 

The small amount of New Mexico State land for which title has actually passed 
to private owners is revealed by figures presented to a Senate committee by the 
State Land Commissioner. By the end of the fiscal vear 1930, only 155,552 
acres had been sold and deeded to purchasers. This represented slightly more 
than | percent of the 12,700,000 acres granted to the State. At the same time, 
about 1,771,000 acres were under contract of sale.** 

Attempts to prevent speculation by law—for example, restrictions on the 
amount of land that might be purchased by a single applicant—have not been 
effective. Of the Western States, Arizona and Nevada have been the most 
plagued by speculation. According to the first published report of the Arizona 


33 Wooton, ‘“The Public Domain of Nevada,” 35. 

34 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Biennial Report, 1924-26, p. 3. 

35 Nevada Surveyor-General and State Land Register, Biennial Report, 1899-1900, p. 22. 

36 Tbid., 1911-1912, p. 20. 

37 Arizona State Land Commissioner, Annual Report, July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, p. [12]. 

38 U. S. Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys (72 Congress, 1 session, 1932), 
Hearings ...on... Bills Proposing to Grant Vacant Unreserved Unappropriated Lands to 
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State Land Commission speculators were gaining control of large amounts of 
State lands in spite of the constitutional limitation on sales to a single purchaser 
and parceling them out on installment contracts to subpurchasers.*® The latter 
usually had to pay high prices and high interest rates. Evidence secured by 
the Commission showed that false representations were occasionally made to 
the purchasers regarding the titles they were getting from the speculators. Most 
of the subpurchasers defaulted on their contracts, and the speculators, who had 
already received some cash payments, got back the lands as well as any improve- 
ments that had been made on them. An identical transaction could be repeated 
several times with a single tract of land. Prospective farmers with a little 
capital were frequently victims of this type of speculation. The 1934 report of 
the Arizona State Land Commissioner showed that this situation had not sub- 
stantially changed in the intervening years. 


The nominal down payment has allowed land speculators to gain possession of and control 
large blocks of Arizona lands, at a small investment. It is not exceptional to find land 
which has been bid in at the rate of three dollars per acre disposed of to unfortunate men 
and women on the Pacific Coast at twenty-five dollars per acre. Many times these poor 
people have even failed to secure deeds to the land, due to the machinations of unscrupulous 


individuals.” 
LEASING STATE LANDS 


State lands are more frequently leased than purchased by stockmen. In 
New Mexico and Arizona the total acreage rented for grazing purposes is far in 
excess of the amount that has been sold. The leasing policies of these two States 
and Wyoming serve to illustrate the principal leasing problems encountered in 
the grazing States. 

In New Mexico, State land leases are executed under regulations specified 
in the Federal granting acts and subsequent State legislation. Rental fees are 
supposed to be based on a classification of State lands; the minimum rental that 
may be accepted is 3 cents per acre annually, unless the lands are advertised 
and leased at public auction to the highest bidder. Leases are not issued for 
periods exceeding 5 years, but a grazing lessee in good standing has certain 
preference rights for renewal for a second term of 5 years. 

The act of 1898 allowed the Territory of New Mexico to lease university lands 
and school holdings, but not more than one section was to be rented to a single 
lessee; this limitation impeded leasing. Furthermore, the existence of satis- 
factory ranges on the public domain and the opportunity of using State lands 
without charge helped to minimize leasing, as well as sales. 

The additional grants designated in the enabling act of 1910 allowed the State 
to select more lands and naturally brought about an expansion in leased acreage. 
All Territorial leases terminated upon admission to statehood, and the enabling 


39 Arizona State Land Commissioner, Report, June 6, 1912-Dec. 1, 1914, p. 54-56. 
40 Arizona State Land Commissioner, Annual Report, July 1, 1933-June 30, 1934, p. 13. 
41 New Mexico Statutes, ch. 132, sec. 113, 114, 122; and 1938 Supplement, ch. 132, sec. 115a. 
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act permitted new leases to be executed on more liberal terms. The act removed 
existing restrictions on the amount of land which might be leased to an individual, 
and, in general, allowed the State to establish definite administrative policies 
for leasing. 

In 1909, the total amount of New Mexico State land under lease was almost 
2,000,000 acres. By 1912, the leased acreage had risen to over 2,500,000, and 
in the years immediately following, continued to expand rapidly. In 1914, 
the figure was approximately 4,900,000, and in 1916, 7,600,000. This increase 
in leased acreage was only in part a consequence of expansion in stock raising, for 
it was also an outgrowth of the heavy additions to State holdings which were 
reducing the available public domain. The post-war depression found the live- 
stock industry of New Mexico in a critical condition, and many stockmen were 
forced to relinquish their leases in spite of the fact that most rentals in excess of 
the statutory minimum of 3 cents per acre were reduced to that figure. Expan- 
sion set in again in 1923; by December 31, 1924, almost 8,200,000 acres were 
under lease. During the following biennium, about 800,000 acres were added 
to the last figure. Improved conditions in the livestock industry brought still 
further increases, so that the leased area on June 30, 1930 was slightly over 
10,700,000 acres. Substantially the same figure held for 1936, the last year for 
which data can be obtained. This represented over 85 percent of the range land 
owned by the State.* 

In Arizona, the minimum annual rental for State land is fixed by statute at 
3 cents per acre for grazing sections, and at 23 percent of the estimated value 
of agricultural lands.“* In June 1933, grazing rentals were reduced to 13 cents 
for a 2-year period. Leases may be executed for periods ranging up to 20 years, 
but the rental specified in any lease for more than 5 years is subject to readjust- 
ment at the end of each 5-year period. At the expiration of a contract the lessee 
has a preferred right of renewal, provided the Commissioner believes that the 
lands should still be rented. Renewals may be made for 5-year periods, at 
revised rentals.* 

Arizona gives special privileges to homesteaders in renting State lands; they 
have preferred rights to lease as much land contiguous to their homesteads as 
they need for personal use.“ Instances have occurred in which the homesteader 
of a single section, merely by exercising this preference, has interfered with long- 
standing ranges. 

Prior to 1918, a provision of the Arizona Constitution limited the amount of 
land that might be leased by an individual or corporation to 160 acres for farm- 
ing or 640 acres for grazing. The restriction proved unsatisfactory. In those 


42 New Mexico Commissioner of Public Lands, Annual Report, Nov. 30, 1914-Nov. 30, 
1916, 16-17:45. The reports for the World War years do not contain figures on the total 
acreage leased. 

43 The Western Range, 232. 

44 Arizona Code, sec. 2967. 

45 Tbid., sec. 2964, 2972. 

46 Tbid., sec. 2965. 
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areas where the lands were suitable only for grazing, one section was too little 
for an adequate leasing unit. A quotation from the first published report of 
the State Land Commission shows early recognition of this problem. 


There are a number of localities in the State, adapted only to the grazing of cattle, where 
hundreds of school sections are lying idle, or are being utilized without compensation, 
because of the limitation with respect to leasing. They are so situated that one section 
has no attraction for a stockman, big or little, and in some cases the same might be true of 
half a dozen sections, or more. Water is scarce and its development expensive. Without 
a considerable range appurtenant, the expenditure involved in the development of water 
is not justified. The small stockman who, under other and more favorable conditions, 
might find a single section desirable, has no use for it in a locality where there is no water. 
He has not the means for the development or [sic] water, and if he has its development is not 
justified by a range limited to six hundred and forty acres. Therefore the little stockman 
is not protected or benefited, in such cases, by the limit imposed by the Constitution. The 
consequence is that the land lies idle, without revenue to the State, or some big cattle out- 
fit, controlling the range by virtue of the possession of scattered sections and all the avail- 
able water in the neighborhood, runs its cattle over the school lands as over the public 
domain, and has the very potent excuse for failure to reimburse the State, that it is not 
allowed by law to lease more than a section.*? 


In November 1918, the Arizona Constitution was amended to remove this re- 
striction on leasing, although the analogous limitation on purchases was retained. 

Since the published reports of the Arizona State Land Department do not give 
complete statistics on leasing, it is not possible to trace changes in acreage leased 
in relation to the growth and economic condition of the State’s livestock industry. 
The total amount of State land rented has apparently grown rapidly in recent 
years. In July 1933, according to figures supplied by the Department, approxi- 
mately 5,957,000 acres were leased for all purposes. By 1936, the range lands 
under lease aggregated 7,380,000 acres, or about 90 percent of the range land 
owned by the State.*’ 

Wyoming is quite generally considered to have highly satisfactory leasing 
arrangements for State lands.*® Its system was operating smoothy as early as 
1905, according to the survey made in that year by Frederick V. Coville.°° At 
that time, Wyoming State lands were handled by a Board oi State Land Com- 
missioners. An applicant for a lease was required to present a formal application 
to this board, stating the rental he would be willing to pay and giving detailed 
information on the nature of the land. If no competitive bids were received, and 
if the rental offered was considered satisfactory, the application was granted. 
If other bids were received, a public auction had to be held in the county seat 
and the lease awarded to the highest bidder. The maximum term for a lease was 
5 years, and only rarely were they issued for shorter periods. Ordinary rentals 


47 Arizona State Land Commission, Report, June 6, 1912—Dec. 1, 1914, p. 140-141. 

48 The Western Range, 232. 

49 The Wyoming system has been often recommended as a mode! for leasing the Federal 
domain. George Stewart, ‘“This Public Domain of Ours,’’ Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Circular 49, p. 48 (Logan, 1924). 

58°U. S. Forest Service, Bulletin 62, p. 54-60. 
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were as follows: for nonirrigable land without stock water, 2} cents per acre; 
for similar land with stock water, 5 cents; for irrigable land, 25 cents." Practi- 
cally all leased land was used for grazing. 

Under the Wyoming enabling act of July 10, 1890, no person was allowed to 
lease more than 640 acres of land granted for educational purposes. No limit, 
however, was placed on other State lands. Lessees were required to submit 
bonds, in order to protect the State in case of delinquency. Leases persistently 
delinquent were canceled. Upon expiration of a lease the lessee was given quali- 
fied preferred rights of renewal, at the rental set by the board. This preference 
was limited to one section of educational land and four sections of noneducational 
land. A lessee might exercise his preference rights three times, which gave him 
presumable occupancy for twenty years. In fact, most of the leases were re- 
newed, either by the original lessees or by assignees. 

The total acreage rented by Wyoming expanded markedly in the decade pre- 
ceding 1902. The number under lease was 154,000 in 1892; 888,000 in 1898; 
1,513,000 in 1900; and 2,302,000 in 1902. In relation to the total acreage 
available for leasing, the amount rented in 1892 was 4 percent; in 1898, 22 per- 
cent; in 1900, 37 percent; and in 1902, 56 percent. The bulk of the unleased 
land in 1902 consisted of isolated school sections devoid of stock water and 
located where there was no competition for their use. Operators on adjacent 
ranges took advantage of them without payment. The percentage of Wyoming 
State lands leased has been steadily high. From figures presented in the Forest 
Service report on The Western Range, it can be ascertained that in 1936 approxi-’ 
mately 95 percent of the range land owned by the State was rented.™ 

It must again be emphasized that the scattering of State holdings, represented 
by isolated school sections, has restricted the opportunity to lease the lands. 
Utah provides an extreme illustration with less than 10 percent of its school land 
leased in 1934, and the rest being used without payment. In lesser degree, the 
same condition is found in the other grazing States. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATE LANDS 


The question of classifying State lands is obviously an important one. The 
best public policy may or may not call for maximizing the revenue obtained from 
these lands; other considerations of public welfare may take precedence over 
revenue. In any case, however, their best distribution among the various uses 
dictated by public policy can only be achieved if the relative values of the lands 


51 The business depression of recent years induced the State to make temporary reduc- 
tions in the rentals. See the testimony of Governor Leslie A. Miller in U. 8S. House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands (74 Congress, 1 session, 1935), Hearings .. . to Provide for the 
Orderly Use, Improvement, and Development of the Public Range, p. 47. 

52 The Western Range, 232. 

53 See testimony of George A. Fisher, executive secretary of the Utah State Land Board, 
in U. S. Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys (73 Congress, 2 session, 1934), 
Hearings ...on H. R. 6462, p. 211. 
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are known. ‘This, in turn, means careful examination, appraisal, and classifi- 
cation. 

Most of the Western States have made no attempt to classify their lands other 
than in very general terms—for example, grazing and agricultural. So far as 
grazing lands are concerned, it is customary to lease them at a uniform rental, 
regardless of carrying capacity, presence or absence of stock water, or location. 
Rental fees, except where competition for a particular tract is keen, have gravi- 
tated toward the legal minimum. It is true that land classification, involving a 
detailed appraisal of resources, is costly; this is particularly true of the scattered 
school sections in the vast areas of the Western States. On the other hand, 
appraisal could be made to pay for itself over a period of years, through higher 
rentals and prices for the better lands. 

In Arizona, the need for classification was recognized by the first State Land 
Commission, and a preliminary classification of school and institutional grant 
lands was undertaken. However, the work was not continued by succeeding 
land officials, and for many years it was the practice to lease the State’s grazing 
lands at a flat rental, regardless of quality. The disadvantages of this policy 
were explicitly pointed out in the 1934 report of the State Land Commissioner, 
who strongly urged that rentals be adjusted to range carrying capacity. 

In January 1936, Arizona began a comprehensive appraisal and detailed 
classification of its State lands. This was made possible by the organization of 
a W.P.A. project to provide the staff necessary for such a large undertaking. 
Within six months, approximately 3,000,000 acres were classified. 

The primitive nature of State land classification was plainly indicated in 
1931 in the report of the committee appointed by President Hoover to study 
the question of public-domain conservation. A tabular appendix to this report 
summarized the land policies of the eleven Western States.» Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Oregon were shown to employ no classification at all. New Mexico 
had provided for classification, but the expense of the task had prevented it from 
being done. The other eight States were credited with classified lands, but, 
except for Colorado, the distinctions were so rough as to be of little use in leasing 
and selling operations. Since the publication of this report, Arizona has begun 
to make a systematic classification of its State lands; in the other States, the 
1931 situation is apparently unchanged. 

The heavy costs of appraisal, while undoubtedly significant, would not alone 
account for the inadequate classification of State lands. These costs could be 
offset by greater revenues, but this would involve higher rentals, and might 
adversely affect the livestock operators. Since the grazing interests have per- 
sistently been a powerful group in State politics, there is ground for suggesting 
that their influence has been critical in retarding the classification of State lands. 


54 Arizona State Land Commissioner, Annual Report, July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936, 24:[1]. 

55U. S. Committee on the Conservation and Administration of the Public Domain, 
Report ... January 1931, p. 38. 

56 Colorado State lands are valued and classified mainly in terms of stock-watering pos- 
sibilities. See Will C. Barnes, The Story of the Range, 42 (Washington, 1926). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Most of the lands belonging to the Western States are used for grazing, and 
the livestock interests have been a very strong influence in shaping State land 
policy. This is apparent in the selection of institutional grant and indemnity 
school lands. These have been chosen largely for their grazing value, and often 
for their grazing value to a particular stockman. They have not been selected 
to form economic units, except where this result was incidental to the preference 
of livestock operators. State ownership of isolated 40-acre tracts, of scattered 
sections (aside from school lands), and of strips of “forties’’ enclosing public 
domain give evidence of selections to benefit stockmen. Pointing this out does 
not imply that such selections were necessarily unwise. On the contrary, as- 
surance that the State would have an immediate lessee or purchaser for a particu- 
lar piece of land was an important consideration from the revenue standpoint. 
In selling and leasing lands, State policies have been sufficiently flexible to be 
responsive to livestock interests and to the condition of the stock-raising in- 
dustry. Abuses of this flexibility have been evident, notably in speculative 
transactions. 

Several factors, of unequal bearing in the various grazing States, have com- 
plicated the problem of administering State lands and have helped to shape 
State land policy. Outstanding among these are: 1, scattered distribution of 
holdings; 2, revenue needs of the State institutions that get support from land 
grants; 3, a prejudice in favor of alienating State lands in contrast to keeping 
them in State hands indefinitely; and 4, the political importance of grazing 
interests. It is significant that conservation of forage resources is omitted from 
this list. 

The last point may be developed further. Range management, as it is com- 
monly called, has been almost totally lacking in State policy.” In view of the 
general history of range exploitation in the United States it would be surprising 
if this were not the case. Little attempt has been made to regulate grazing on 
leased State lands.5® Lessees have been allowed to graze as many head of stock 
as they chose. Self-interest of the lessee, fortified by a guarantee of continued 
usage, has been counted upon to prevent excessive forage depletion. State 
officials contend that State lands are no more exhausted than the bulk of pri- 
vately-owned range lands. Data in The Western Range report support this 
contention, but the same document stresses the fact that privately-owned grazing 
lands have been severely depleted and that even the interest of fee-simple owner- 
ship has been insufficient to preserve range resources.®® It is not likely, there- 
fore, that the forage resources of State lands will be adequately conserved in the 
absence of a positive State policy. 

The attitude of the Western States toward their lands does not favor the 
introduction of conservation measures. These lands are viewed primarily as 

57 This fact is bluntly stressed in The Western Range, 232-234, 477-478. 

58 In 1928, Idaho took moderate steps to prevent overgrazing on leased State lands. 
See Idaho State Land Department, Biennial Report, Dec. 1, 1928-Oct. 1, 1930, 20:13. 

59 The Western Range, 6-7. 
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sources of immediate revenue. When short-run revenue considerations dom- 
inate, conservation has little weight. This has become apparent since the 
passage of the Taylor Act to regulate grazing on the public domain. At a meet- 
ing of land officials of the Western States at Denver in February 1935, a resolu- 
tion was adopted urging the States to remove their holdings from Federal grazing 
districts. A significant quotation from this resolution follows: 


It should not be overlooked that the purposes of the original land grants to the Western 
States, and the purposes of the Taylor Grazing Act are far apart. The land grant measures 
were revenue measures; the intention was that when the lands were leased out the full rental 
values should be received; the lands should be sold only at public sale so that the full sales 
value might be obtained. The idea of obtaining the greatest legitimate revenue from the 
lands is basic in the Federal land grants. The Taylor Grazing Act on the other hand is a 
conservation measure; the obtaining of revenues for the land owners is not its main pur- 


pose.®° 


The last eight or nine years may mark an important turning point in the use of 
land resources in the United States. The Federal Government, through many 
agencies, has actively promoted land-use planning and land conservation. Simi- 
lar policies may be adopted by the Western States. Obviously, many problems 
would be encountered in attempting to put them into practice. It would be 
essential to take account of the complicated tenure situation, the ‘‘vested in- 
terests”’ of livestock operators, and the financial needs of the State institutions 
which have been partly supported by State land revenues. These are all 
historical products. Furthermore, it is doubtful that the individual Western 
States can formulate sound land programs except by incorporating them into 
broader regional and national patterns.*' These problems, while complex, are 
by no means unsurmountable, provided the objectives of land planning are 


clearly defined. 


6° U. S. House Committee on Public Lands (74 Congress, 1 session), Hearings... on 
H.R. 3019, p. 38. 

61 The need for regional considerations is emphasized in the following statement: ‘‘The 
boundaries of the 11 Western States are nearly all straight lines. The States are not sepa- 
rated by natural geographic divisions. Rivers flow from one State into another. Water- 
sheds must be protected in one State for the benefit of another. Often water is reservoired 
in one State for use on lands in another. Flocks and herds must continue to make seasonal 
migration from one State to another, because in many of the States the winter and summer 
grazing are not in balance.’’—Peterson, ‘‘Land Utilization in the Western Range Country,” 
46. The same page has a table showing the approximate amount of interstate stock move- 
ment in Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 
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By the spring of 1917, there was a considerable and growing concern over the 
farm-machinery situation. Farmers, in responding to pleas for increased produc- 
tion and in reseeding after the heavy winter-kill of wheat, complained about the 
high cost and shortage of farm machinery and labor. Dealers were disturbed 
about delays and nondelivery by manufacturers. The latter, in turn, com- 
plained of the shortage of materials and of transportation difficulties. They 
wanted to start production by July to meet the needs of the spring of 1918, but 
were confronted with uncertainties. The manufacturers tried to soothe dealers’ 
complaints and to justify the rise in machinery prices. 

The matter of priorities for farm-machinery manufacture was taken up in 
May 1917 and reconsidered from time to time thereafter. On May 7, the 
National Implement and Vehicle Association addressed a letter to the Council 
of National Defense. The Association asked that materials necessary in the 
production of farm machinery be given equal preference with munitions, that 
labor on farms and in farm-machinery factories be considered as honorable as 
that in the Army, Navy, or Government plants, and that transportation com- 
panies be requested to place in the preferred class the delivery of materials 
needed in the production of farm machinery and the completed products. Carl 
S. Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, aided by W. L. Stoddard and 
W. J. Spillman, worked in close cooperation with the priority committee of the 
General Munitions Board of the Council of National Defense. The Board 
agreed to call upon the Department of Agriculture for information on farm 
machinery. As early as May 1917, it asked whether ‘in the opinion of this 
Department farm machinery should not be given equal preference with muni- 
tions.’”! 

In July 1917, the Office of Farm Management of the Department of Agricul- 
ture sent out a short questionnaire to ascertain the demand for and supply of 
farm machinery. The replies indicated that many farmers and dealers were 
unable to obtain needed machinery, especially repair parts. The letter accom- 
panying the questionnaire was signed by A. P. Yerkes of the sub-committee on 
farm implements. On December 12, letters were addressed to a group of farm- 
machinery manufacturers, inviting them to meet with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on December 19. The conference was to discuss the current and future 
stocks of implements, the supplies of raw materials, transportation, distribution, 
prices, and standardization. 


1W.L. Stoddard to W. J. Spillman, May 23, 1917, in National Archives. 
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In 1918, the National Implement and Vehicle Association sponsored a National 
Implement Inspection and Repair Week, which was observed from March 4 to 
March 9. Endorsements of the campaign were obtained from the Food Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its farm-help specialists, conducted 
State-wide campaigns encouraging the use of labor-saving farm machinery and 
equipment and of more efficient methods of production and marketing. It was 
estimated that county agents placed more than 50,000 regular farm laborers as 
well as thousands of emergency workers on farms in 1918. Chambers of com- 
merce, business men’s associations, rotary clubs, and other urban organizations 
were prompted to help in providing a local farm-labor supply. In Kansas the 
farmers were confronted with the task of harvesting 7 million acres of wheat. 
The large number of migratory farm laborers that had appeared in previous 
years did not show up. At the request of the State extension director and farm- 
help specialist in Kansas, more than 45,000 workers were supplied. Business 
men closed their offices, stores, and banks and went to the farms. This was 
particularly true in the marketing of the potato crop of Houston and Wharton 
counties, Texas.? 

In addition, the Department acted in an advisory capacity to the War Indus- 
tries Board on farm-machinery problems in general. Manufacturers were aided 
in obtaining priorities for machines that were urgently needed at certain seasons. 
If appeals for such aid were undeserving of special consideration, no favorable 
recommendation was made to the War Industries Board. In one instance, the 
Department’s Office of Farm Equipment Control helped to avoid a difficult situa- 
tion. A manufacturer who had contracted to deliver peanut pickers by harvest 
time was unable to get the necessary power. This case was reported in the 
summary of the Office’s activities during the year 1918 as follows: ‘“‘At the 
request of a Senator and several leading farm implement dealers in the south, 
this Office took the matter up with the War Industries Board and obtained the 
required power, and the manufacturer was thus enabled to deliver the machines 
to the farmers in opportune time. It is believed that in this case this Office was 
instrumental in preventing what promised to be serious delay in the harvesting 
of an important crop in several southern states.’’* Applications for the issuance 
and sale of securities by new farm-implement companies were sent to the capital 
issues committee. On such requests the committee sought the advice and 
guidance of the Department. The Office of Farm Management and the Office 
of Public Roads handled many miscellaneous requests, including some relating 
to farm-machinery inventions and to appropriate priority ratings among farm 
implements. 

The movement to eliminate less essential farm implements originated, as did 
standardization, within the farm-machinery industry. Although steps had been 

2U.S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1918, p. 49-50. 

3 Office of the Secretary, General Correspondence 1918, ‘‘Data for 1918—Annual Report 
of Secretary,’’ 106, in National Archives. 
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taken before the World War, progress was slow. The first item eliminated was 
the left-hand plow; this was the result of a campaign undertaken by the National 
Implement and Vehicle Association and supported by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In mid-1918, governmental action led to large-scale and effective 
conservation measures. 

An order by the Fuel Administrator on January 17, 1918 prescribed the closing 
of farm-machinery. plants for short periods. This brought the manufacturers 
to a state of consternation. On the next day, it was explained that ‘farm ma- 
chinery for spring use only is exempted from the order of January 17 by request 
of the Food Administration.” Much pressure was brought through various 
channels to lift the Fuel Administrator’s restrictions, which were based on a 
shortage of fuel and a partial breakdown of rail transportation. On January 16, 
the director of conservation of the Fuel Administration, in a letter to Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston, stated that: ‘‘they [farm-machinery manufacturers] can 
afford to slow down production while the railroads catch up and while the present 
acute shortage of fuel is being relieved.” On February 11, the Director General 
of Railroads promulgated orders for handling, among other items, ‘Agricultural 
implements and farm machinery required for preparing the soil’? under condi- 
tions of partial and complete embargo.‘ 

A comprehensive elimination program for farm implements was undertaken 
by the conservation division of the War Industries Board in the spring of 1918 
and was vigorously pursued in July and August. In fairness to the industry it 
should be pointed out that the Government’s list of items for elimination was 
largely in line with the recommendations of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association. 

The savings in the farm-implement industry were among the most important 
effected in 1918. Steel mills were able to eliminate many variations in size and 
shape; manufacturers simplified their operations and—along with dealers and 
jobbers—were able to markedly reduce stocks, storage space, and capital re- 
quirements. One wagon maker reduced the varieties of front and rear gears 
from 1,736 to 16. The necessities of war, in cutting across the habits and 
prejudices of localities and individuals, not only effected economies, but, at the 
same time, met the increased demand for farm implements. In the elimination 
program, schedules were issued to manufacturers of portable grain elevators, 
plows and tillage implements, grain drills and seeders, harvesters, mowers, hay 
rakes, ensilage machinery, spring-tooth harrows, farm wagons and trucks, land 
rollers and pulverizers, and cream separators.5 Over 3,000 surplus types of 
plows and tillage implements were ordered discontinued. ‘The number of 


4U. S. Railroad Administration, Division of Transportation, Car Service Section, 
Circular C. S. 1., Feb. 11, 1918. 

5 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Conservation—Evolution of Policies and Procedures, 
1917-18, p. 35-36 (Washington, 1941). 

6 U. S. Committee on Public Information, Official United States Bulletin, Sept. 16, 1918; 
Farm Implements, July 27, 1918, p. 44, 46, 48. 
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sizes and types of steel plows was reduced from 312 to 76; planters and drills 
from 784 to 29; disk harrows from 589 to 38; buggy wheels from 232 to 4; spring- 
wagon wheels from 32 to 4; buggy axles from over 100 to 1; buggy springs from 
over 120 to 1; spring wagons from over 25 to 2; buggy shafts from 36 to 1; buggy 
bodies from over 20 to 1 style, two widths; spring-wagon bodies from 6 to 2.’’7 
On July 18, the conservation division of the War Industries Board placed restric- 
tions on the manufacture of farm wagons and trucks. Manufacturers were called 
upon to reduce greatly the varieties of their productsin ordertoconserve materials 
needed forthe war. Some reductions and standardizations were to be effective 
at once, some by January 1, 1919, and others relating to tires and wheels were to 
be carried out not later than January 1, 1920.8 Additional eliminations were 
announced from time to time. A number of manufacturers turned from the 
production of farm implements to such items as marine engines and sash, brass 
oil cans, barbed wire, screw stakes, escort wagons, and steam winches.!° 

On September 30, 1918, Circular No. 35, Priorities Division was issued by 
Priorities Commissioner Edwin B. Parker to the agricultural implement and 
farm operating equipment industry." Parker said, in part: ‘“‘Yours is clearly 
not ... an essential but an indirect war industry, and will be dealt with as such. 

... The results must be practically immediate in order to contribute to the 
industrial drive needed to sustain the military drive on the battle fields of Europe. 
... if its production at this crisis requires more labor than will be saved in one 
season’s use it should, generally speaking, be substituted by other machines or 
implements in order to accomplish the immediate conservation of labor and 
materials.” 

For the year beginning October 1, 1918, manufacturers were ordered to restrict 
their use of iron and steel to 75 percent of the amount used in the previous twelve 
months. This restriction was lifted after the Armistice was signed and was in 
full operation only about six weeks." A flexible curtailment plan was also 
provided for farm tractors. Plans were under way in October 1918 for the 
further elimination and standardization of farm equipment and consideration 
was being given to the establishment of some permanent authority to deal with 
the problem.“ These plans were dropped when the war ended in November. 

The sharp rise in farm-machinery prices in 1917-1918 brought widespread 
complaints. When farmers purchased their machinery in the spring of 1918, 
they became keenly aware of the price increases. This situation, coupled with 
the shortage of farm labor, resulted in governmental action in May 1918. Com- 


7 U.S. War Industries Board, American Industry in the War, 67 (Washington, 1921), 

8 Official Bulletin, July 26, 1918. 

9 A discussion and rather detailed record of the elimination and conservation program 
affecting farm implements may be found in the issues of Farm Implements for 1917-1918. 

109U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Machinery Conversion, 1918 (Washington, 1942). 

11 American Industry in the War, 374-377. 

12 Thid., 374-375. 

13U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Farm Machinery, Demand and Supply, Price, and 
Governmental Regulation, 1917-1918, p. 19 (Washington, 1942). 

14 “Tata for 1918—Annual Report of Secretary,’’ 104. 
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plaints received by the Department of Agriculture were given careful attention. 
Many of them “were found to be without justification, in view of the increased 
cost of production. In other cases the complaint was taken up with the manu- 
facturers and the conditions complained of were readily remedied.’ 

A number of bills to control farm-machinery prices were introduced in Congress, 
but none was passed. On July 18, 1918, in response to an inquiry from Congress- 
man W. EI. Cox, the Secretary of Agriculture pointed out that ‘Neither this 
Department nor, as far as I am informed, any other executive branch of the 
xovernment has fixed the prices of farm implements....” Early in the year, 
the Secretary had requested an explanation of the rise in prices from the industry. 
The reply on February 27 stressed increased capital requirements and the 
higher prices of raw materials. Considerable space was devoted to a justifica- 
tion of the new prices and an effort was made to show their fairness. The indus- 
try pointed out that prices and purchasing power of farm products had risen 
relative to those of farm machinery; thus, farmers were spending a smaller pro- 
portion of their income on farm machinery, even though the prices of the latter 
had increased.'® This argument was apparently discovered, exploited, and, 
within a few years, purposely forgotten by the farm-implement industry. In 
the depression of the early twenties and later in that of the early thirties, the 
machinery interests marshalled evidence to refute their World War I argument. 

On April 13, 1918, Raymond A. Pearson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
addressed a memorandum to Leon M. Estabrook, Chief of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, asking for data that would tend to ‘‘make the farmer better satisfied 
with what he is getting.”” Estabrook prepared some index numbers (1909 = 100) 
for crop prices, land values, farm wages, and articles bought by farmers. Annual 
data were included for 1899-1900 and from 1909-1910 to 1917-1918. These 
were the first simple index numbers of prices of articles bought by farmers. 
Meanwhile, prices and other data relating to farm implements were being ob- 
tained by the Department. Some 1,600 manufacturers and jobbers were re- 
quested to furnish price lists, together with all discounts, for the years 1914-1918. 
Through the States Relations Service, a questionnaire was sent to 2,700 county 
agents, calling for data on prices paid by farmers for farm implements from 1914 
to 1918. Very satisfactory returns were obtained from both of these surveys.!? 
In fact these price data were employed in the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which was ordered on May 13, 1918 to make an investigation of the 
high prices of farm implements. The Commission, in its investigation, collected 
considerable information on trade practices which assisted the Secretary of 
Agriculture in carrying out the licensing provisions of the presidential proclama- 
tion of May 14, 1918.'8 


18 Thid., 103. 

16 National Implement and Vehicle Association, Farm Implements Committee, Statement 
of the Effect of War Conditions on the Farm Operating Equipment Industry (Washington, 
1918). 

17 “Data for 1918—Annual Report of Secretary,’’ 101-102. 

18 U.S. Federal Trade Commission, Report on the Causes of High Prices of Farm Imple- 
ments (Washington, 1920). 
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Iron and steel prices rose sharply in 1916 and 1917 and were not stabilized by 
the Government until September of the latter year. However, the published 
price indexes, with heavy weights for high-priced and relatively unimportant 
items, overstate the composite price rise for these items in 1916-1917.!° A\l- 
though iron and steel prices were steady from September 1917 to the Armistice, 
manufacturers of farm machinery maintained that an increase in their prices 
was needed to offset higher freight rates and the additional expenses arising 
from shortages of material and labor. On November 13, 1918, the secretary of 
the tractor and thresher department of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association wrote to Secretary Houston emphasizing that, although the war was 
over, manufacturers could not reduce the prices of farm machinery. Existing 
contracts for material and labor were based on the current high prices, and many 
of these contracts ran for a year or more. Even if prices and wages came down, 
he thought that farm-machinery prices would necessarily be held up because of 
the high-priced materials which were used. 

The licensing of manufacturers and distributors of farm implements was 
required by a presidential proclamation of May 14, 1918, under authority of the 
Food Control Act. The proclamation was prepared in the Department and 
approved by the Food Administration. Secretary Houston transmitted it, 
together with a draft of general regulations, to the President on May 14. Signed 
on the same day, it was made public on the sixteenth. Houston’s letter to 
President Wilson read, in part, as follows: 


In order to stimulate production and secure economy in labor, it is important that the 
producers be encouraged, and enabled, as far as practicable, to secure and maintain an ade- 
quate supply of improved and efficient farm machinery and other equipment. It is ob- 
viously desirable that nothing be left undone to promote the manufacture of an adequate 
supply of different sorts of farm machinery and equipment at reasonable costs and their 
economic distribution, and to prevent, if possible, injurious speculation and unreasonable, 
discriminatory, or unfair charges, commissions, profits, or practices. For these purposes 
it is of the first importance that all the facts in connection with the supply of raw materials 
and the manufacture and distribution of these products be secured by impartial agencies. 
It is believed that the licensing and regulation of the industry as proposed will be helpful, 
both to manufacturers and to farmers... . 


Although not expressly stated, the licensing of the industry was partly the 
result of farmers’ complaints that prices of their products were being regulated 
whereas no restrictions were imposed on the manufacturers and distributors of 
farm machinery. Some of the more important license provisions included the 
prohibition of unjust profits, unreasonable price increases, attempts at monopoly, 
restrictions on supplies, and willful waste. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
charged with the general administration of the licensing provisions and regula- 
tions which were to become effective on June 20. Junius F. Cook, assistant to 
Houston, was placed in charge of the work in the Office of Farm Equipment 


19 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Price-Fizing in Iron and Steel; First World War, 23, 
27-28 (Washington, 1942). 
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Control. In a report of October 24, he summarized the general purposes as 
follows: to insure to farmers a reasonably priced, adequate and continuous supply 
of farm machinery and equipment; to assist the manufacturer in securing his 
raw materials; to facilitate distribution of material and product throughout the 
industry; and to correct any abuses specified in the Food Control Act.?° 

Licensing was carried on in cooperation with the license division of the Food 
Administration. License applications were issued with questions relating to 
name, location, description, and volume of business. A letter of instruction 
accompanied the application, which was addressed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and routed to the Food Administration. In case of doubt as to an appli- 
cant’s eligibility the matter was referred back to the Department. The term 
“farm equipment” was defined in the licensing regulations to include attach- 
ments and repair parts ‘“‘required for farm use in the actual production of foods 
and seeds....”’ Licensees were required to furnish various data to the Secre- 
tary and to permit his representative to enter their places of business for inspec- 
tion purposes. Retailers at first were uncertain as to whether or not they were 
required to get a license. The Department announced on May 23 that licenses 
were not required, but that they must not profiteer.2*!_ Later, it was announced 
that retailers not engaged in the wholesale business need not obtain a license 
for retail sales of farm equipment, provided the gross sales from their entire 
business of all kinds did not exceed $100,000 per year. Exportation of farm 
machinery was not subject to the farm-equipment license provisions, but was 
controlled by the War Trade Board under other authority.” Licensing was 
achieved in a relatively short time. The penalties for noncompliance, which 
included revocation of license, fine, and imprisonment, seem to have been ef- 
fective. By October 5, 1918, a total of 3,287 licenses had been issued. 

The motor vehicle situation in 1917-1918 differed materially from that of old 
line and horse-drawn farm implements. There were few tractors on farms 
before World War I. The farmers of the United States had been purchasing 
about 4,000 per year from 1910 to 1913. This number increased to 41,000 in 
1917 and to 140,000 in 1920, the record high until 1936.*% The increased wartime 
demand for agricultural products and the concurrent labor shortage encouraged 
the manufacture and use of tractors. Although the gasoline tractor was in an 
experimental stage, rapidly increasing output brought many improvements and 
a reduction in cost of production and prices from 1910 to 1917, at a time when 
prices of most commodities were rising sharply. The entry of automobile makers 
into tractor production increased competition and, in 1919, led to attempts by 


20 “Data for 1918—Annual Report of Secretary,’’ 100. 

21 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 106:2178, May 25, 1918. 

22.U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, Farm Equipment Control, 
‘Memorandum of Information Explaining Some of the Provisions of the President’s Proc- 
lamation of May 14, 1918, Licensing the Farm Equipment Industry,’ July 2, 1918. 

23U. S. Department of Agriculture, Income Parity for Agriculture, pt. 2, see. 3, p. 53 
(Washington, 1940). 
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manufacturers to stabilize prices.** The Allies also needed tractors. By Janu- 
ary 1918, England had ordered 8,000, France 1,500, and Italy 500. 

The National Tractor Advisory Board and War Service Committee of Tractor 
Manufacturers was organized in Chicago on March 14, 1918. On April 15, a 
copy of its report, together with a long letter, was sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It was urged that, during the emergency, the Government should 
“purchase and pay for tractors to be turned over to farmers unable to otherwise 
secure them, and take suitable security by lien on crops and land.” W. J. 
Spillman and Charles J. Brand, chiefs of the Office of Farm Management and 
the Bureau of Markets, respectively, stated that farmers were buying tractors 
as fast as they could be turned out and that the larger companies had orders for 
six months ahead. Nospecial assistance to the farmers seemed necessary in view 
of the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve Board under which ‘‘the Federal 
Reserve Banks may accept and rediscount from member banks so-called tractor 
paper, of not to exceed six months maturity where the tractors are used for 
agricultural purposes.’’® At the request of Assistant Secretary Vrooman, A. 
P. Yerkes of the Office of Farm Management visited Dearborn, Michigan, and 
made a special and confidential report on the Fordson tractor in November 1917. 
This report, which contained a good deal of adverse criticism, in some way fell 
into the hands of a journalist who gave it rather wide publicity in July and 
August 1918, charging that the Department had suppressed the statement.”® 

In the general order of September 30, 1918 curtailing the manufacture of farm 
machinery, tractors were singled out for special treatment. Those manufac- 
turers who produced less than 10 tractors in the year ending September 30 were 
declared to be in the experimental stage. Such were not to produce more than 
10 in the year beginning October 1. An output of more than 10, but less than 
50, in field operation represented the stage of ‘‘secondary development,’’ en- 
titling the manufacturer to produce up to 50 machines. Finally, other tractor 
makers were limited to 75 percent of their iron and steel supplies of the past year. 
These rules applied generally to other farm machinery enterprises.2”7. The De- 
partment of Agriculture recognized the need for more adequate information on 
the production and supply of tractors. Early in 1917, a record was compiled 
of farmers having tractors and a long questionnaire was mailed to about 35,000 
of them. In August 1918, 200 tractor manufacturers received questionnaires 
seeking the number of tractors manufactured, the number sold since 1916, the 
number on hand, the current production capacity, and an estimate of the produc- 
tion for the last half of 191S and for 1919. Very satisfactory statistics were 


obtained. 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary cf the Percheron Society of America, wrote to 


*4 Ibid., pt. 3, sec. 4, p. 14 (Washington, 1939); Report on the Causes of High Prices of Farm 


Implements, 510, 580-581. 
2 Letters of the Secretary of Agriculture ‘n the National Archives. 
26 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Weekl, News Letter, Sept. 4, 1918, p. 2. 
27 American Industry in the War, 375-576. 
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Assistant Secretary Pearson on March 6, 1918, expressing fear that the Depart- 
ment would aid in promoting tractors. He said: “it will surprise you to learn 
that no less than five governors have been approached by the tractor interests.” 
Similarly, when Governor James M. Cox of Ohio made available through country 
banks $1,000,000 of State funds to be loaned to Ohio tractor purchasers, the 
Breeder’s Gazette classed this action as an unfortunate mistake, saying that the 
money should have been made available for the purchase of bigger and better 
horses. ‘‘Small-town bankers and businessmen refused for many years to lend 
money on tractors on the grounds that they were a menace to farmers. They 
argued not only that farmers could not operate the machine profitably, but also 
that if they were successful, the farmer would have too much leisure time. They 
had investments in horses and foresaw their eventual decline in price if tractors 
were utilized. The national horse associations led in circulating propaganda 
against tractors and were joined by the local bankers.’”* The State Council of 
Defense in Maryland purchased four tractors for preparing land for wheat in 
1917. Two of these were used in Kent County, one in Cecil, and the other in 
Harford County.*® 

On the other hand, the Department was criticized for not establishing a definite 
policy of promoting the use of tractors. The Literary Digest considered that it 
should have established a distinct farm-machinery division and distributed 
tractor information to farmers and the industry. The United States was 
compared unfavorably with Great Britain and France in this regard. 

The horseless buggy was a rare article on farms before 1910, but over 2 million 
automobiles motorized the countryside in the next decade. Automobiles on 
farms “‘jumped and jerked” from 50,000 on January 1, 1910 to about 400,000 
by the time World War I began and to 1,700,000 at the Armistice. In 1916 and 
1917, American farmers purchased a million automobiles.*° The motor-vehicle 
invasion of farms was not confined to the automobile. About 4,000 tractors and 
2,000 motortrucks appeared in 1910. Although far less than the number of 
automobiles, the number of tractors and motortrucks on farms increased at an 
accelerated rate, and at the time of the Armistice amounted to about 150,000 
and 100,000, respectively, or, roughly, one tractor or motortruck for every 5 
automobiles.**. Prices of motor vehicles declined about 40 percent from 1910 
to 1917, whereas the general level of commodity prices rose 67 percent. Such 
a decline, contrary to the general price trend, is not an uncommon occurrence 
for the products of mass production in a new and fast-growing industry. Prices 
of motor vehicles turned upward after 1917 and advanced in line with the general 
trend of commodity prices in 1918-1919.” 


28 U.S. National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, 57-58 
(Washington, 1937). 

29 Weekly News Letter, Dec. 19, 1917, p. 6. 

30 Income Parity for Agriculture, pt. 2, sec. 3, p. 24. 

31 Thid., 41, 56. 

32 Ibid., pt. 3, sec. 4, p. 10-13. 
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A program of conservation of iron, steel, rubber, labor, and capital was con- 
ducted during 1918. Automobile accessories, tires, and motortrucks were sub- 
jected to a program of simplification, standardization, and substitution. Early 
priority measures gave way to marked curtailment of automobile output. The 
production of motortrucks, on the other hand, was encouraged as essential to the 
war effort. The Government’s efforts to induce automobile manufacturers to 
convert their plants to munitions met with considerable opposition. The first 
curtailment came in November 1917, when chrome steel supplies were diverted 
to the manufacture of 63 million shells for the War Department. However, 
automobile producers had a sizable supply of chrome steel on hand, and substi- 
tutes could be used if necessary. 

An agreement was reached between the Government and the manufacturers 
whereby automobile production from March 1 to July 31, 1918 would be 30 
percent under the increases planned the year before. This amounted to a halt 
in the marked upward trend rather than any reduction from current output 
levels. The shortage of steel soon brought pressure from the War Industries 
Board for further curtailment. After several months of discussion, the industry 
offered to cut output 50 percent, but the War Industries Board said that a greater 
cut was necessary. A compromise agreement was made on August 25, 1918 
whereby no manufacturer would produce more than 25 percent of his 1917 output 
in the last six months of 1918. A complete stoppage of passenger-car production 
was announced by Henry Ford on September 10, 1918, and certain other manu- 
facturers soon followed. Thus, general curtailment of automobile output—so 
essential to conversion to large-scale war production—came a year and a half 
after the United States entered the war. If the war had continued into 1919, 
the manufacture of passenger cars doubtless would have been discontinued. As 
it turned out, most of the curtailment measures were lifted before the end of 
November 1918.* 


33 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Curtailment of Automobile Production in World War 
I, 5-6 (Washington, 1941). 
Tbid., 7-12. 
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Serfdom was formally abolished in Russia on February 19 (March 3), 1861. 
Until the Revolution of 1917, this memorable episode was regarded, especially 
by the Russian intelligentsia, as an outstanding landmark in the evolution of 
modern Russia, and worthy of annual commemoration. Such grandiose events 
as the Revolution of 1917 and its antithesis, the collectivization of the 1930s, 
overshadow but still cannot completely eclipse the significance of the peasant 
emancipation, particularly to the historical-minded student of Russian agricul- 
tural problems. 

The Russian emancipation reform of the 1860s did not succeed in solving the 
peasant question in the sense in which, for instance, the agrarian reforms ushered 
in by the French Revolution did in the West. Economic and social vestiges of 
the Russian servile system lingered on. The peasant problem, therefore, con- 
tinued to be in Russia what it was in the West between 1500 and 1850—“‘the 
great social question of the day.’ Yet there can be little doubt that an im- 
portant step forward was taken when Alexander II issued the emancipation 
proclamation, though its full import can hardly be appreciated without a mental 
picture of the Russian servile system in operation. 

While slavery had existed in Russia since time immemorial, the institution of 
serfdom appeared relatively late.2 Its development paralleled an agrarian 
revolution carried out by the Moscow ezars in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, whereby both the old feudal aristocracy and the free-peasant smallholders 
were sacrificed in favor of a new landholding class of Czar’s servants, both 
military and civil, which may be referred to as the gentry. It must be spoken 
of as the landholding rather than landowning class, for the landlords were not 
full hereditary owners (in fee simple) of the land but held it on condition that 
they serve the State. Thus land, which was the only form of wealth that the 
Muscovite State could dispose of freely, was the remuneration for such services. 
If the latter were not forthcoming, the holding was to be seized and transferred 
to a more worthy servant. 

Because of its abundance, land in old Russia was worth little without a definite 
supply of labor to till it, especially since the landlords were busy fighting or other- 
wise serving the Czar. Consequently the landed gentry tried ceaselessly to 
solve this problem by binding the peasant tenants to the soil, while, at the same 


1 Gustav Schmoller, Volkswirthschaftslehre, 2:520, quoted in J. H. Clapham, The Eco- 
nomic Development of France and Germany, 1815-1914, p. 1 (Cambridge, England, 1921). 
2 For the controversy concerning the origin of serfdom in Russia, see A. A. Kizevetter 
on ‘‘Peasantry in the Russian Historical Scientific Literature’’ in Krestianskaia Rossiia, 
5-6:28 (Praha, 1923). 
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time, becoming absolute owners of their estates. The gentry, which was after 
all the governing class, succeeded in its objectives in spite of the resistance of 
peasants, which flared occasionally in violent rebellion. But it was a gradual 
process that required several centuries. The tightening noose of indebtedness, 
custom, and legislation all conspired to transform the mass of the peasantry 
from freely contracting tenants into serfs by the end of the seventeenth century. 
The gentry became as absolute in the mastery of its peasants as of its acres. 
Peter the Great merely gave legal recognition to the existing state of affairs when 
he abolished conditional land tenure and established full private property of the 
gentry in their estates and merged slaves with other tillers of this land in one 
all-embracing type of bondage at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Thus, all estate tenure as well as possession of peasants became hereditary, 
but compulsory service to the State on the part of the landowners was exacted 
even more strictly by Peter. This, however, became much less true under his 
weak successors, who usually owed the throne to palace revolutions staged by 
the guard regiments, composed of the landed gentry. Finally, in 1762, the com- 
pulsory service of nobles to the State was entirely abolished,’ and the old justi- 
fication of national interest for their ownership of serfs completely disappeared, 
while the position of the latter deteriorated. 


For until the landlord was considered only a temporary holder of public land, the peasants 
too were considered akin to government workers who temporarily were obliged to maintain 
by their labor these servants and defenders of the State. Their work for the landlord was 
something like a state duty imposed upon them in the interest of defending the State from 
the enemies. The peasants had to feed the landlord in order that he could defend the State 
and themselves from external enemies. But when the landlord gradually converted the 
public land into his private property, then be began to look upon the peasants bound to the 
estate as a part of his real property . . .* 


Paralleling the growing ascendancy of the landed gentry as a privileged class 
in the eighteenth century was the degradation of the peasantry to the status of 
human chattel. 


Although the noble landlords were themselves ‘‘slaves’’ of the Moscow Czars, nevertheless, 
gradually each landlord became also a Czar of a kind on his estate. While he did not possess 
the power of death or life over his subjects, it was entirely possible for him to dispose 
arbitrarily of the labor, property and, to a considerable extent, of the person of his serfs. 
He could punish them in all sorts of ways: whip, beat, and even exile them to Siberia, 
draft them into the army or sell them. Though the law provided some restrictions for 


3 Kliuchevsky’s summary of the political evolution of the Russian gentry (which inci- 
dentally was never a closed caste) is as follows: ‘‘In ancient Russia nobility did not govern 
but only served [the State] in the center [i.e., the capital] as well as in the provinces; in 
the first half of the 18th century, while making and unmaking the central government, it 
continued to serve in the center and was just beginning to rule in the provinces; during 
the second half of that century, having made for the last time the government, the nobility 
was no longer compelled to serve in the center and once and for all assumed the rule in the 
provinces.’’ Kurs Russkoi Istorii, 5:99 (Moscow, 1921). 

'P. G. Archangelsky, Ocherki po Istorii Zemel’nogo Stroia Rossii, 59 (Kazan, 1921). 
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protection of the peasants from the abuses of the landlords, still these restrictions could 
have only a very precarious application because the law prohibited the serfs from com- 
plaining against their masters. 


Moreover, the officials who were responsible for the enforcement of even such 
modest legal safeguards themselves belonged to the nobility or were dependent 
upon it for their jobs. Therefore they usually sided with the noble lords.® 
What class-bias, self-interest, or fear of offending the powerful and rich did not 
accomplish in making enforcement lax, official corruption, which was rampant, 


completed.’ 


As Kliuchevsky, one of the greatest of Russix’s historians, put it: 
The Government and the nobility shared among themselves the serf; the Government 
yielded to the nobles its rights to the person and labor of the serf in exchange for the obliga- 
tion to pay his poll tax and to guard his farming insofar as it was necessary to maintain 
the productivity of the soil for fiscal purposes, ‘‘so that land should not remain idle’’ as a 
decree of 1734 expressed it. 


Thus, the Russian peasant was delivered body and soul to the mercies of the 
master, to serve as the latter’s “baptized property,” to use Alexander Herzen’s 
-austic epithet. No wonder that Kliuchevsky characterized Russian bondage 
as “the worst form of serfdom in Europe.’ Indeed, it is necessary to turn to 
the slave economies of the Orient or the ante-bellum South for analogies to the 
Russian servile system. 

In the economic and social, as distinguished from the legal, position of the 
peasant under serfdom, differentiation must be made among (1) serfs discharging 
their obligation to the masters by paying quitrents, and (2) those tilling the 
demesne (lord’s) lands, or (3) rendering personal service in the manorial 
household. 

Of these three principal types of servitude, the quitrent system was the most 
favorable from a peasant’s standpoint. Although heavy tribute was often ex- 
acted, this system entailed less personal contact with the masters and less inter- 
ference on their part with peasant life and consequently was less subject to abuse 
than other kinds of serfdom. Asa rule, moreover, the peasants held all or most 
of the land of the estate for their own use. What was often more important, 
they were free to engage in various trades or seek employment in the cities.'® 
As was early noted by observers of Russian economic life, such nonagricultural 


5 A.A. Kornilov, Ocherki po Istorii Obshchestvennago Dvizheniia i Krestianskago Dela v 
Rossii, 119 (St. Petersburg, 1905). 

6]. I. Ignatovich on ‘‘Serfs on the Eve of Emancipation”’ in Russkoe Bogatstvo, no. 9-12 
(1900); A. V. Romanovich-Slavatinskii, Dvorianstvo v Rossii ot nachala X VIII v. do otmeny 
krepostnogo prava, 353 (St. Petersburg, 1870). 

7 The venality of the governing class in the days of serfdom was never better portrayed 
than in Gogol’s immortal comedy, Controller General. 

8 Kliuchevsky, Kurs Russkoi Istorii, 1:434 (Moscow, 1910). 

9 Tbid., 432. 

10P, P. Maslov, Agrarnyi Vopros v Rossii, 2:23-25 (St. Petersburg, 1908). 
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occupations constituted an important source of quitrents."" At the same time 
the quitrent system, by providing a reservoir of necessary labor and business 
ability, made possible the development of the famous rural handicraft trades as 
well as of the factory industry of Russia.” 

To the landlord the quitrent system was especially advantageous where returns 
from agriculture were low, as in the less fertile, more northern regions of the 
country—where a considerable area of the estate land would have been needed 
to feed the serfs. Here was the locus classicus of the quitrent system with the 
proportion of serfs on this basis increasing, according to best estimates, from over 
a half during the second half of the eighteenth century to nearly two-thirds in the 
middle of the nineteenth. In these regions various industries, handicrafts, and 
manufacturing (especially textiles) sprang up, using the surplus labor of the 
quitrent peasants. 

That the peasants themselves benefited under such arrangements by gaining 
a certain degree of freedom and economic independence is doubtless true. How- 
ever, it was a precarious freedom, based not on a change in the legal status but 
entirely on the convenience and whims of the master, who could always shift the 
quitrent-paying peasants to a more onerous kind of servitude if he desired. Still, 
some of the peasants in this category had an opportunity to improve their lot 
and a few even amassed fortunes with which they were able to purchase their 
freedom and to establish an industrial dynasty such as, for instance, that of the 
famous textile magnates—the Morosov family, which incidentally contributed 
in one of its scions a generous financial backer for the Bolsheviks in their early 


struggling days. 

It was not, therefore, merely a poetic fancy on the part of the great Pushkin, 
who knew the Russian village well, when he made Eugene Onegin, the hero of 
his piéce du siecle, shift the serfs he inherited from the demesne to the quitrent 
basis in order to lighten the burden of servitude. Asa rule such a shift was as 
welcome to the peasants as the reverse movement was repugnant, for the demesne 
serfs were much more rigidly bound to the land than those on the quitrent basis. 
Under this system peasants usually divided their time between the demesne 
land and holdings of their own. Forced labor, requiring minute regulation and 
continuous supervision, naturally involved a great deal of interference on the 
part of the master with the lives of the demesne peasants. Moreover, it was 
in the interest of the masters, especially in the fertile black-soil districts, to 
reduce as far as possible the area of peasant landholdings in order to expand 
that of the demesne land. The landlords were not slow to act on this incentive. 

This tendency to expand the demesne area in the black-soil zone became pro- 
nounced after the nobility gained freedom from compulsory state service in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The nobles began to settle on their estates, 
exchanging the role of absentee landlords for that of gentlemen farmers, with a 


11 Peter Struve, Krepostnoe Khozaistvo . . ., 44 (St. Petersburg, 1913), quoting William 
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predilection for what the Russian scholars called ‘‘entrepreneurship,”’ i.e., com- 
mercial farming (production for the market)." 

While the social and, to some extent, the intellectual life of the provinces gained 
as a result of the settlement of the nobility on the land, to the peasants it meant 
a tightening of the servile system. For the technique of genteel entrepreneur- 
ship, in spite of much flirtation with the new agronomic science among the more 
advanced landlords, consisted primarily in exploitation of serf labor, the principal 
“capital” of the estates, as intensively as possible, since only in this manner, as 
a rule, could large returns be secured. Much ingenuity, therefore, was exercised 
by the landlords in devising ways and means of more profitable employment of 
serf labor.* The net result was that the exactions from peasants whether in the 
form of labor or quitrents had increased in the nineteenth century. 

The noble “‘entrepreneurs”’ did not confine their quest for profits to agriculture, 
but often also set up factories on their estates. However bad the lot of farm 
demesne labor, still more distressing was the position of those peasants who 
were forced to work in these veritable sweatshops. The peasants, according 
to one observer, regarded the latter with the same horror as the plague."® 

The darkest spot in the picture, however, must be reserved for the third large 
type—the manorial serfs. These were the real pariahs. They were not allotted 
any land of their own for farming and were housed in the manor, where their 
whole life was devoted to serving the masters. Hence the manorial serf’s entire 
existence depended completely upon the personality of the master, his character, 
tastes, and whims. There was obviously ample opportunity for abuse of au- 
thority. In fact, from testimony of contemporaries with regard to manor serfs 
there emerges a picture of slavery in its harshest aspects, symbolized best by the 
rod, liberally applied to the serfs generally, but from which those attached to the 
manor suffered most. Although the rod forever remained an emblem of the 
Russian servile system, it was not the only or the most cruel method of punish- 
ment employed. In reviewing the evidence, a distinguished Russian historian 
asserted: “It is difficult to imagine what tortures some masters were able to 


13 Struve, Krepostnoe Khozaistvo,51; P.I. Liashchenko, Ocherki Agrarnoi Evolutsii Rossii, 
v. 1, ch. 4 (ed. 4, Leningrad, 1925). The various economic privileges showered on the 
nobility during the second half of the eighteenth century (such as the highly important 
monopoly on distilling and preference with respect to army contracts for foodstuffs and 
forage) as well as the promulgation of internal free grain trade favored the entrepreneurial 
tendencies of the noble landlords. All these measures tended to increase the outlet for 
their products. Here incidentally, as Tugan-Baranovsky suggested, lay the principal 
explanation of the curious blend of economic liberalism with the growth of monopolistic 
privileges of the serf-owning classes which characterized the economic policy of the Russian 
Government during this period of the greatest ascendancy of the nobility. 

14 This problem aroused lively discussion in the rather extensive agricultural literature 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. See Liashchenko, Ocherki Agrarnoi 
Evolutsiit Rossii. 

15 For a description of the landlords’ venture into the industrial field, see Tugan-Baran- 
ovsky, Russkaia Fabrika, ch. 3. 

16 Thid., 89, quoting N. Tourgeneff (N. Turgenev), La Russie et les Russes, 2:143-144. 
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invent.’”” If it was true that the worst excesses of this kind were exceptional, 
it was also doubtless true that many cases of cruelty never became a matter of 
record. 

Grievous as was the fate of the male serf, that of the woman serf in the manor 
was even worse. Her whole life was regimented in its most intimate details, 
marriage was hindered, and more often than not she beeame a prey for the lust 
of the master. This moral evil is much stressed in the literature on serfdom in 
Russia. It was not confined to the manorial women, although they were the 
greatest victims, but affected the peasant women in the village as well. Even 
the practices of jus primae noctis and manorial harems were not unknown.'® 

If the lot of the ordinary serf was difficult enough, it was often nothing short 
of tragic for the serf intelligentsia—those who, by virtue of either special training 
as actors, artists, musicians, architects, physicians, etc., or exceptional native 
ability, succeeded in rising intellectually above the low cultural level of the grey 
peasant mass and naturally were more sensitive to the prevailing brutality of the 
régime. The very tendency toward self-sufficiency characteristic of the manorial 
household, the tendency to produce everything, even culture, with the help of 
serf labor, described so well in the memoirs of Prince Peter Kropotkin, led to the 
creation of such a class of educated serfs.!° Some few among such intellectuals, 
as for instance, the famous actor, Shchepkin, and the great Ukrainian poet, 
Shevchenko, succeeded in gaining freedom through manumission, although it 
was often obtained with the greatest difficulty because of the stubbornness of the 
masters. However, most of these intellectuals ended their days as they had 
begun, in bondage, often taking to drink or committing suicide. 

Such were the salient features of the Russian servile system in its heyday, as 
it was spreading to new territory and encompassing additional elements of popu- 
lation. In part, this expansion was due to the colonizing efforts of the land- 
owners themselves in settling their serfs on the new cheaply-acquired lands of the 
south and southeast, a process reminiscent of the creation of the western cotton 
belt by the slaveholding planters of the American South. But it was largely 
the governmental policy that was responsible for the spreading of serfdom. For 
one reason, the periodic censuses of population introduced by Peter the Great for 
fiscal purposes were also used to drag arbitrarily into the net of bondage various 
unattached groups such as illegitimate children, foundlings, vagrants, and so 
forth.?° 

More important was the extension of the Great Russian form of bondage to 
large regions such as the Ukraine, where it had not existed formerly. And 
last but not least was the custom of the eighteenth-century Russian monarchs 


17T, Ignatovich, ‘“‘Serfs on the Eve of Emancipation.”’ 

18 Romanovich-Slavatinskii, Dvorianstvo v Rossii ot nachala XVIII v. do otmeny krepo- 
stnogo prava, 314. 

19 For instance, a serf of the Turgenevs studied medicine at the University of Berlin 
at the same time as the great writer, I.S. Turgenev. See P. N. Sakulin on ‘‘Serf Intelli- 
gentsia”’ in Velikaia Reforma, 3:15. 
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of rewarding their favorite courtiers and officials with “gifts” of inhabited 
villages. It was estimated that in the course of the eighteenth century more than 
two million peasants, with the land they cultivated, were delivered into bondage 
through such lavish grants, before this practice was abolished at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century.*!_ One of the worst offenders in this respect was that 
enlightened friend of Voltaire and Diderot and disciple of Montesquieu, Catherine 
the Great (1762-1796), who in her youth recorded her opposition to serfdom 
as inconsistent with the principles of Christianity and justice and scorned it in 
her comedies.” This did not prevent her, however, from presenting 800,000 
peasants of both sexes as gifts to her favorites. Not without cause did her reign 
become known as the golden age of the serf-owning nobility, while the noose of 
serfdom was knotted ever tighter around the peasant neck. 

Many large estates, especially in east and south Russia, originated in this 
period. In spite of subsequent subdivision as a result of inheritance, these 
latifundiae still accounted at the time of abolition of serfdom for the lion’s share 
of the nobles’ holdings. In 1858—three years before emancipation—it was 
estimated that four out of five serfs were in estates of not less than 1,000 desiatines 
(2,700 acres). Nearly half of all serfs (47 percent) belonged to nobles who 
possessed more than 500 male serfs each, 34 percent to those with 100 to 500, and 
less than 20 percent were owned by nobles with fewer than 100 serfs each.” 

In spite of all this expansion, serfdom nominally never extended to the whole of 
Russia’s peasant population. Nearly one-third of the latter, according to the 
census of 1833, consisted of so-called ‘‘state’’ peasants, who were legally free 
men. But their freedom was a very tenuous affair indeed. It is true that 
thev possessed personal and property rights unknown to the serfs; nevertheless 
the Government looked upon state peasants as public property to be exploited 
for fiscal purposes and disposed of as it deemed best. Consequently, this class 
constituted the reservoir that was drawn upon for the imperial grants of ‘“‘souls”’ 
and ‘‘villages,” thus easily converting supposedly free state peasants into serfs. 
Even when that practice was discontinued at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, state peasants still were used arbitrarily for pet government projects 
and experiments, such as the ‘‘military settlements” of evil memory in the 1820s, 
whereby they became part soldiers and part tillers of the soil. Some of them 
were also shifted into a condition of servitude on the estates of the imperial 
family. However, even apart from such arbitrary treatment, the state peasants 
suffered from the squeezing tactics of high-handed and often corrupt officials, 
who regarded them primarily as a source of revenue to the State or to themselves. 
When finally the factor of uneven distribution of land is added, it should occasion 
no surprise that these free peasants often fared worse than the serfs of private 
masters. 

A radical change, however, occurred in the late 1830s, when the state peasants 


21 Archangelsky, Ocherki po Istorii Zemel’nogo Stroia Rossii, 62. 
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were transferred from the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Finance to the newly 
organized Ministry of Public Domain entrusted to Count Kiselev, who was per- 
haps the only aide of Nicholas I sincerely and seriously interested in the improve- 
ment of the lot of the peasantry. During the nearly two decades of Kiselev’s 
incumbency, he succeeded in effecting many improvements of an administrative 
and economic character in the condition of state peasants, who became in prin- 
ciple the wards of the State rather than an object to be mulcted. Although im- 
paired by poor administration and excessive paternalism, and soon eclipsed by 
the great emancipation reforms of the 1860s, Kiselev’s was the first really effec- 
tive step taken by the Russian Government toward improvement of peasant 
conditions. 

Apart from Kiselev’s reforms, the discontinuation of imperial grants of serfs, 
and a few other feeble mitigating gestures, the first half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed no essential change in the policy of the Russian State with respect to 
the servile system as it had crystallized during the preceding century. All the 
heroism displayed during the struggle against Napoleon brought the Russian 
peasants only ‘“‘a single line in Alexander’s manifesto of 1814, in which the Tsar 
‘most graciously’ thanked all classes and granted them variousprivileges. This 
single line ran: ‘The peasants, our loyal people, will be reeompensed by God.’ ’’** 

Not that the Russian rulers failed to realize, at a time when one European 
country after another was entering on a path of far-reaching agrarian reforms, 
that in Russia too serfdom must eventually come toanend. Certainly they were 
aware, as expressed by Count Benkerdorf, the powerful head of the gendarmerie 
under Nicholas I, that ‘‘Serfdom is a powder magazine under the state and the 
peasantry is an explosive mine.’’> Above all else, however, the Government was 
afraid to disturb the status quo, and accordingly it was faced with a dilemma, 
well stated by Nicholas I who said, addressing the Council of State on March 
30, 1842: ‘“‘Doubtless serfdom as it exists at present in our country is an evil 
that is generally evident; but to tamper with it now would be, of course, an even 
more disastrous evil.’** How to deal with this problem was a subject of long 
and secret deliberations of numerous government committees which were barren 
of practical results. 

Only in the western border provinces was a different course pursued. In the 
Baltic region, where the landowners were Germans, serfdom was abolished during 
the second decade of the nineteenth century, but the Latvian and Estonian 
peasants were left landless. In the western provinces of Russian Ukraine with 
its Polish landowning class, toward which the Russian Government had no 
reason to feel kindly after the Polish insurrection of 1831, a more ‘‘peasantophile”’ 
policy was followed. Serfdom was not abolished, it is true, but the services or 
dues to be exacted from the peasants were strictly defined and limited in so- 
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called inventories for each estate, thus restricting somewhat the arbitrary powers 
of the landowners. 

In the rest of the country, the servile system continued unabated to the end. 
But did the Russian peasant meekly acquiesce in his enslavement? The evi- 
dence seems to be strongly in the negative. As Ignatovich put it: “‘Serfdom did 
not make out of the peasants timid, submissive slaves. In various ways, be- 
ginning with individual cases of disobedience and ending with formidable mass 
movements, putting the Government on its mettle, they [the peasants] protested 
against serfdom.’”? The peasant mind long continued to cling to the idea that 
the dependence of peasants was conditioned on service of their masters to the 
State. It was well formulated at the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
the publicist, Pososhkov, who wrote that ‘‘The landowners are not permanent 
proprietors of the peasant”’; that “they own them temporarily and that their 
direct owner is the autocrat of all Russia.’ It is natural, therefore, that the 
freeing of the nobility from compulsory state service in 1762 should have given 
rise to strong expectations among the peasantry of their own liberation from 
bondage. Such a step was, however, far removed from the intentions of the 
Government. 

The failureof these hopes contributed to the serious revolt of 1773, which be- 
came known in history as the Pugachev rebellion after the name of its leader. 
Commencing first as a local mutiny in the Cossack settlements in southern 
Ural, it spread like wildfire west toward the Volga and beyond, drawing into its 
vortex the masses of serf peasantry. Numerous jacqueries characterized the 
uprising, sowing panic among the officials and landowning class, many of whom 
were killed while their estates were pillaged by rebels. It required a powerful 
army to quell the rebellion. The nightmare of this ““Russian mutiny, terrible 
and senseless,’”’ in the words of Pushkin, long haunted the Russian landowning 

Although the peasants were decisively beaten in this major encounter with the 
State and the landowning class, their hopes of freedom, though dimmed, could 


27 Bor’ba Krestian z@ Osvobozhdenie, 7 (Leningrad, 1924). Cf. Semevsky, Krestianski' 
Voprov v Rossii, 2:57; N. I. Firsov on ‘‘Peasant Uprisings prior to the 19th Century”’ in 
Velikaia Reforma, 2. 

28 P. N. Miliukov’s article on peasants in the encyclopedic dictionary of Brockhaus and 
Efron, volume 32 (in Russian). Whether Pososhkov really championed peasant interests 
is a disputed point in scientific literature. Lack of peasantophile tendencies was em- 
phasized in the most recent analysis of the social philosophy of this contemporary of Peter 
the Great by a Soviet scholar, B. Kafenhaus. See his article in Problemy Ekonomiky, 
no. 2, 1936, p. 141-155. These is little doubt, however, that the above quotation from . 
Pososhkov correctly described the peasant attitude. 

29 Pushkin was greatly interested in this episode and studied it closely. He used it asa 
theme for his famous novel, The Captain’s Daughter (from which the above quotation is 
taken), and also wrote a history of the Pugachev rebellion. For an illuminating discussion 
of Pushkin’s attitude toward this rebellion, see the comments by N. I. Firsov in his notes 
to the eleventh volume of Pushkin’s Works published by the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
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never be extinguished. It is true that no general revolt on the gigantic scale 
of the Pugachev rebellion occurred again for one hundred and thirty years, but 
unrest and disturbances there were plentiful. A new accession to the throne or 
a major war such as that with Napoleon in 1812 or the Crimean War of 1854-55 
was the signal for a fresh crop of rumors of impending freedom that often led 
to scattered but nonetheless serious uprisings.*® In addition there were, of 
course, local reasons for disturbances, such as excessive exaction or cruel treat- 
ment, non-support of the serfs by the masters during a famine, and so forth. 
Between 1828 and 1854, according to incomplete data, there were 547 local 
mutinies, which, significant!y enough, increased in frequency and number of 
participants during the latter part of the period. 

A study of the geographical distribution of the peasant mutinies reveals an 
anomalous fact. Most of them occurred not, as might be expected, in the fertile 
black-soil zone, where the more oppressive demesne system prevailed, but in the 
less fertile sections of the country, with their widespread quitrent system and 
greater development of rural trades. This paradox is attributed by Maslov to 
the fact that it was not so much the actual degree of oppression that led to pro- 
tests on the part of the peasant masses as the consciousness of oppression, which 
was likely to be keener among the relatively freer quitrent peasants (who often 
moved back and forth between the town and the village) than among their fellow 
peasants bound to the demesne.*! 

Many of these mutinies were simply strikes or collective ‘‘disobedience,’’ as 
they were called—refusals to work and pay dues and taxes. However, peasant 
antagonism often took more violent form, with calamitous results to the property 
and life of the masters and overseers. Arson and murder werecommon. During 
the twenty vears, 1834-1854, there were 144 cases of murder of landlords and 
their agents, not counting attempts at assassination. During the nine-year 
period, 1835-1843, 416 peasants were deported to Siberia for murder of 
landlords.” 

A more mild method of avenging sometimes resorted to by the serfs was to sub- 
ject the master to corporal punishment, so liberally applied to themselves. The 
number of such cases is probably larger than the few that actually came to 
light, since it was to the advantage of both sides to keep the matter secret.* 


30 Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace includes a description of a peasant disturbance of this 
sort during the Napoleonic invasion of 1812. However, the great writer also pointed out 
that the same peasants who were not above looting the burned Moscow were not willing 
to supply forage to Napoleon’s army and became guerrilla fighters. However, Napoleon 
had not touched serfdom in Russia. What the reaction of the Russian peasantry would 
have been if the “‘little Corsican’’ had lived up to the traditions of the French Revolution 
and brought liberty to the serfs, it is impossible to say. Cf. Tarle, Napoleon's Invasion 
of Russia, 256-259. 

31 Maslov, Agrarnyi Vopros v Rossii, 2:26. 

82 Semevsky, Arestianskii Voprov v Rossii, 2:585. 

83 Herzen referred in his memoirs to an instance of this kind where the peasants demanded 
a written statement from the gentleman that he would not divulge the whipping. 
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Needless to say, peasant mutinies were usually severely repressed, often by 
armed forces and with considerable bloodshed. The official attitude was perhaps 
best epitomized by an inscription on a common grave of victims of one such 
“pacification” of a particularly stubborn peasant uprising at the end of the 
eighteenth century, which read: ‘‘Here are lying those who committed crimes 
against God, the Czar and the landlord, justly punished by fire and sword in 
accordance with the laws of God and of the Czar.’ 

“Pacification” frequently did not lead to the resumption of the normal state 
of affairs on the estate. Unrest driven underground often resulted in sabotage 
or flared up in repeated, sometimes more violent, uprisings. In some cases only 
a continuous quartering of troops insured “law and order.” In any event serious 
economic loss resulted to the landowners; and their estates, once they acquired 
the reputation of being “troublesome,” greatly depreciated invalue.* More- 
over, such disturbances, isolated and scattered though they were, had also some 
important psychological and political effects. They held continuously before 
the eves of the landowning class and the Government the terrifying specter of 
another Pugachev rebellion, ‘‘reminding like a menacing memento mori of the 
necessity to end serfdom in the landowners’ own interest.’’6 

The peasant opposition to serfdom was not confined to individual or collective 
acts of violence, sabotage, or strikes; flight as a manifestation of such opposition 
was no less, if not more, important, and the problem long taxed the energies 
of the Government. There were no abolitionist societies in Russia to organize 
underground railways to havens of freedom, but the dense forests in the north 
and northeast, and the vast steppes in the east and southeast, for centuries pro- 
vided an asylum to those who tried to escape from the oppression of the landlord, 
the Government, and the established church. It was in this manner that the 
peculiar institution of the Cossacks originated, the “‘most radical type of a com< 
munity known in Russian national history.’*7 Even long after the Cossacks 
came under the controlling wing of the central government, the territory of these 
turbulent frontier settlers continued to be a refuge for runaway serfs and a breed- 
ing ground of insurrection. It was among the Cossacks in the Urals, it will be 
recalled, that the celebrated Pugachev rebellion was kindled. 

Not only individuals but whole villages, provoked by some wild rumor, some- 
times fled en masse. According to Ignatovich, such escapist tendencies during 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century constituted a greater menace to 
the servile system than mutinies, which were usually confined to single estates. 
‘‘Hundreds and thousands of peasants would move in the same direction, in- 
fluenced by a similar rumor and united by the same purpose.’** Sometimes 
only the use of armed force stopped such mass flights. 


%*N. I. Firsov, ‘‘Peasant Uprisings prior to the 19th Century.” 
Tgnatovich, ‘“‘Serfs on the Eve of Emancipation.”’ 

86 Semevsky, AKrestianskii Voprov v Rossii, 2:57. 
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_ Of the various episodes of this character, those that occurred during 1854-1856 

made a strong impression on public opinion and the Government, coinciding as 
they did with the disastrous Crimean War and the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander II. In 1854 and again in 1855, when the Government issued calls 
for the militia, a rumor spread that freedom would be granted to those who en- 
listed, and the serfs rushed in mobs to join, leaving the landlords to their own 
devices. The movement assumed such huge proportions that the Government 
had to resort to troops to stop it, and blood was shed. In 1856, after the war 
ended, a rumor again circulated in the southern provinces that freedom would 
be granted to serfs migrating to the Crimea. As a result, a mass migration 
that included whole villages began, and troops again had to be employed to 
halt it. 

These incidents illustrate graphically the deep-seated longing of the peasants 
for freedom, for which no sacrifice, not even the dangers of the battlefield, were 
too great.*® Still, mere freedom without land was not acceptable to the masses 
of the Russian peasants. Their attitude was epitomized by the reply of the 
serfs given to the liberal landowner, Yakushkin, who in the early 1820s wanted 
to liberate them but without land; the peasants did not agree, saying: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
let everything remain as it was of old: We are vours, but the land is ours.’ 
Here, in essence, is the peasant ideology. In such sayings, the peasants formu- 
lated their firm conviction of the indissoluble character of the ties that bound 
them to the ‘“‘mother soil’’—ties which they would not have torn asunder even in 
exchange for freedom.*! Recalling the conditional character of land tenure 
during the early stages of serfdom, this peasant attitude toward land appears 
to have a more solid historical justification than the opposing claims of the land- 
lords with their conception of absolute property rights in land. 

This deep attachment of the peasants to the land, however, was a formidable 
obstacle to emancipation. Thus, Prince Vasilchikov, who as President of the 
Council of Empire was one of the highest functionaries of Nicholas I, wrote in 


39 There were many earlier instances when great hardships did not deter the Russian 
peasant from a course that promised him freedom. Even military service—and what could 
be more onerous than the practically lifelong service as a soldier in the Russian army—was 
preferred to servitude. Peter the Great, who founded the modern Russian army, freed 
recruits from bondage. Later, however, serfs were forbidden to join the army without the 
permission of their masters. Still the memory of this method of gaining freedom persisted 
among the peasantry, and when Peter’s daughter Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1741, 
a mass movement to volunteer for the army in the hope of liberation started among the 
serfs. The Government of the ‘“‘kind’’ Elizabeth issued a drastic decree on Jan. 2, 1742, 
offering volunteers the knout, lash, and deportation to Siberia in gratitude for their pa- 
triotic devotion. See Engelmann, Istoriia Krepostnogo Prava v Rossii, 124. 

40 Semevsky, Krestianskii Voprov v Rossii, 1:461. 

41 The axiomatic character of this peasant attitude was attested among others by the 
well-known scholar and high official, P. Semenov-Tianshansky, who knew the Russian 
village well as a landowner and who took a prominent part in drafting the emancipation 
legislation. See his memoirs in Vestnik Evropy, February 1911. 
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a memorandum to the secret committee set up in 1835 to consider the peasant 
question, that it was necessary: 


To spread and assert at every convenient opportunity the basic rule that the land is an 
inseparable and inalienable property of the landlord (the state and private landlord) and 
that the peasant can use it not otherwise than with the consent of the landlord and in 
consideration for performance of definite services. The unfortunate idea which exists 
nearly everywhere among the serfs that they themselves belong to the master but the land 
belongs to themselves [italics added] is one of the principal obstacles to the achievement of 
the desired aims [relaxation of the servile system]. For the introduction of the intended 
improvements in the position of the peasants can create unrest and give cause for serious 


disturbances.*? 


In their striving for freedom and land, however, the peasant masses had a 
sympathizer in the Russian intelligentsia, which was emerging from swaddling 
clothes just as serfdom reached its pinnacle. Through the ‘‘window into 
Europe” which Peter the Great opened at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there penetrated into Russia not only the externals of European civilization, 
but slowly, with a considerable lag and for upper-class consumption only, 
European liberal and humanitarian ideas. The eighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment, the French Revolution, the romantic movement with its cult of the 
people, the early nineteenth-century Utopian socialism, and British utilitarianism 
—all helped to nurture the growing Russian intelligentsia and to develop a 
critical attitude toward conditions in their native land.* 

srought up on such ideological fare, the Russian intellectual could not fail 
to recognize the moral evil of serfdom.** The teaching of the new political 
economy pioneered by Adam Smith bolstered the ethical antagonism to serfdom 
by arguments of the superior efficiency of free as compared with slave labor and 
by the doctrines of natural liberty and laissez faire.“ 


42 A. Popelnitsky on “‘The Influence of the Peasant Ideology on the Course of Their 
Emancipation from Serfdom”’ in Sovremennyi mir, no. 2, 1916. 

43 For a discussion of the effect of these various intellectual currents on Russian thought, 
see T. G. Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia, v. 2 (London, 1919). The German idealistic 
philosophy, particularly that of Hegel, exerted great influence on Russian intelligentsia 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. This influence, however, was essentially 
conservative, reconciling the mind with the status quo by means of the famous Hegelian 
dictum that what exists is real and what is real exists. A notable example of the soporific 
social effect of Hegelian philosophy was that of the famous radical literary critic Belinsky, 
whom it made a political conformist during his early career. 

44 The reference is to a small band of advanced spirits among the educated class who took 
ideas seriously. For the majority, the new European ideology of enlightenment constituted 
a thin veneer. In the words of Kliuchevsky, there was still ‘“‘the old homespun ignorance 
and moral inertia. The debunking Voltairian laughter helped to cover up old Russian 
sores without curing them.” 

* Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was translated into Russian by the order of the 
Minister of Finance in 1802-06, and it had become an essential part of the intellectual 
baggage of the educated class of the time. Even the hero of Pushkin’s great poetical work, 
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It was, however, one thing to arouse moral consciousness against the servile 
system and another to do something about it. Not only was freedom of political 
expression in the western sense unknown but even the most elementary civil 
liberties were lacking. The Government was constantly in mortal fear lest any 
public criticism or attack on serfdom, considered the cornerstone of the whole 
social fabric, should incite the peasants (though they were predominantly il- 
literate) or irritate the landlords. Hence the subject was taboo, and even official 
discussion of it was carried on behind a Chinese wall of secrecy. 

The tragic fate of Radishchev, one of the earliest Russian abolitionists and a 
leading intellectual of his time, was an eloquent warning of what was in store 
for those who dared to break the taboo. In 1790, he published in his own print- 
ing house the celebrated Journeys from St. Petersburg to Moscow, in which he 
strongly denounced the horrors of serfdom. The book, although it was passed by 
the censor, aroused the ire of Catherine the Great, who had long forgotten the 
liberal ideas of her youth and whose latter-day reactionary leanings were in- 
tensified by the outbreak of the French Revolution. The book was ordered 
destroyed. Radishchev was sentenced to death, but the sentence was com- 
muted to exile to Siberia on recantation of his views. 

To enforce the ban against criticism of serfdom was thus the ‘‘first command- 
ment”’ of censorship,** behind which lurked prison and Siberia. Its principal 
canon of operation, according to one authority, was “noli me tangere,’’ meaning 
“touch me not,”’ or, perhaps better, “do not mention me in public’’; and this ir- 
respective of whether a reactionary or a somewhat more liberal spirit prevailed 
in St. Petersburg.‘7 In fact, the political climate, after some relaxation during 
the early part of the reign of Alexander I, who himself toyed with liberal ideas, 
became increasingly more reactionary as the years rolled by. The reaction 
reached its peak during the reign of the ‘Iron Czar,” Nicholas I. The Marquis 
de Custine did not exaggerate too much when he wrote in his letters on Russia 
in 1839 that “In Russia to talk was equivalent to conspiracy, thinking was 
revolt; also thought is not only a crime, it is a calamity.” ‘The air,” recalled a 
well-known Russian writer, Gleb Uspensky, ‘“‘was full of fears; ‘you will perish,’ 
shouted heaven and earth, air and water, human beings and animals. And 


Smith and his successors and disciples of the classical school of political economy exerted a 
strong influence on the liberal abolitionist thought in Russia during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the ideologists of the serf-owning class too found the doctrines of this 
school useful for its purposes, particularly to combat protectionism. For the Russian 
serf-owners, like the southern slaveowners in the United States, were free traders. See I. 
Blumin on the ‘Economic Views of the Decembrists’’ in Problemy Ekonomiki, no. 5-6, 
1940, p. 204-220, and ‘‘Economic Ideology of the Russian Serf-owning Class’’ in Problemy 
Ekonomiki, no. 2, 1937, p. 174-193. 

4° V. A. Rosenberg on ‘“‘Censorship and Serfdom”’ in Velikaia Reforma, 3:221. 

47 Thid., 225. 
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everyone was shrivelling and running away from danger and hiding in the first 
hole to be found.’’§ 

Scholarship, like all other forms of intellectual life, experienced the stifling 
effect of the reactionary political atmosphere. Few scholarly works that dealt 
critically with serfdom were permitted, and then for the most part in a foreign 
language. Thus, the academician Storch, who taught political economy to 
members of the imperial family, was able to publish his treatise on the subject, 
in which he manifested his opposition to serfdom, in a French edition only. 
Even legally sanctioned publications in a foreign language did not necessarily 
exempt an author from subsequent persecution, as was exemplified by the sad 
ease of Professor Schad, who, on recommendation of Goethe and Schiller, was 
appointed in 1804 to teach philosophy in the newly established University of 
Kharkov. Because of ‘dangerous ideas’ discovered in his work on institutions 
of natural law, Instiiutiones juris naturae, published in 1814, he was dismissed 
from his post and deported in 1816, and all his books were ordered to 
be destroyed.*® 

Belles-lettres, which in Russia have been tinged to an unusual degree with 
social significance inasmuch as they early became an avenue of escape for the 
intelligentsia deprived of other means of political and social self-expression, felt 
especially the heavy expurgating hand of censorship when it touched so burning 
a question as serfdom. Hardly an illustrious name in the brilliant literary annals 
of the first half of the nineteenth century was spared in the process. The spirit 
animating the censorship may perhaps best be fathomed from the prohibition of 
a Russian translation of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Nevertheless, the designs of censorship were at least partly foiled. In the 
first place, the forbidden works were circulated over the length and breadth of 
the country in many thousands of handwritten copies. Thus, the second part 
of Pushkin’s celebrated poem Jn the Village, written in 1818 and strongly con- 
demning serfdom, was well known among the educated classes in spite of the 
fact that its publication was not permitted until half a century later. The 
same was true of the great comedy of Griboedov, ‘“‘The Mischief of Being 
Clever,” which was completed in 1824 but was kept off the stage until 1834, 
and many other forbidden literary works. In the second place, it was on oc- 
easion possible to elude the censor with novels, such as those of Grigorovich, 
obliquely attacking the evils of serfdom. Even Turgenev’s celebrated Stories of 
a Huntsman, which provided so moving an indictment of the servile system that 
they were said to have greatly influenced Alexander II in favor of emancipation, 
were permitted by the censor.*° 


48 Quoted by A. A. Kizevetter in his article on ‘‘Russian Society and the Reform of 1861’’ 
in Velikaia Reforma, 3:110. 

49 Semevsky, Arestianskit Voprov v Rossii, 2:387. 

50 It is true that when these stories, which first appeared separately in a magazine, in the 
late forties, were published in a collected form in 1852, the censor was dismissed for over- 
sight, and Turgenev himself was arrested and banished to his estate. Still he managed to 
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If legal abolitionism was ruled out under Russian conditions, what about illegal 
underground activity? Such a movement actually developed in the early 
twenties with the formation of secret political societies of young intellectual 
nobles, largely officers of the imperial guard and patterned on similar organiza- 
tions which sprang up at the time in many countries of western Europe. The 
liberal aspirations of the Decembrists, as participants in this movement became 
known in history, were thwarted by Alexander I, who had kindled liberal ideas 
at the outset of his regime. The Napoleonic Wars had brought this aristocratic 
youth, through service in the Russian army abroad, into closer contact with the 
west, and thus had thrown into sharp relief the contrast between European 
civilization and the semi-Asiatic backwardness of Russia. The new conscious- 
ness of national pride that the successful struggle with Bonaparte evoked whetted 
the appetite for reforms that would bring the internal progress of Russia more 
in line with its lofty international position. Heading the list of such reforms 
were political freedom and abolition of serfdom. These were, in fact, the 
cardinal twin tenets of the Decembrist faith. 

Since the Decembrist opposition met only a blind and sterile reaction on the 
part of the Government, it resorted to conspiracy aiming at a constitutional 
regime via a palace revolution, for which Russian history supplied so many 
precedents. The death of Alexander I forced the conspirators to act, and they 
took advantage of the confusion created by the problem of succession to the 
throne and staged a revolt among the guard regiments in St. Petersburg, on 
December 14, 1825, from which this movement derived its name. This revolt, 
as well as a mutiny in one of the regiments quartered in the Ukraine, was rapidly 
suppressed. Five of the leaders were executed, including Colonel Pestel, author 
of an interesting political tract entitled Russkaia Pravda (Russian Truth) and one 
of the most remarkable political personalities of his time, and the poet Ryleev, an 
official of the famous Russian-American Company which controlled Alaska, then 
still a part of the Russian Empire; the rest of the Decembrists were deported to 
Siberia.» 

This abortive revolution, in which the flower of Russian intelligentsia perished, 
was staged by the intellectuals in “splendid isolation,’ without contact with or 
support from the masses, from whom it was separated by a high social barrier 
which it did little to lower. In fact, there is evidence that the objectives of the 
Decembrists were frequently misinterpreted by the dark peasant mind as those of 
resistance by the gentlefolk to the intention of the new Czar to grant freedom to 
the serfs.” Hence the news of arrests among landowners implicated in the De- 
cembrist plot was often welcomed by the peasants. It was as if the intellec- 


get off easily as compared with the fate of some of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
The great Dostoevsky, for instance, was sentenced to death in 1849 for participation in a 
rather innocent political discussion circle which did not go farther than ‘‘clever conversa- 
tion.’’ The sentence was commuted to long exile in Siberia and resulted in his gruesome 
work, The House of Death, which describes the prison life in Omsk. 

61 For a detailed account of the Decembrist movement, see Anatole Mazour, The First 
Russian Revolution, 1825 (Berkeley, 1937); Masaryk, The Spirit of Russia. 

 Tgnatovich, ‘‘Serfs on the Eve of Emancipation.”’ 
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tuals and the peasants were simultaneously playing in the same drama but on 
different stages, largely unknown to each other. 

After the suppression of the Decembrists, nearly a quarter of a century passed 
before a new weapon of attack on the servile system was fashioned, consisting of 
the immigrant literature published abroad and smuggled into Russia. In the 
vear 1847 there appeared in Paris a three-volume work entitled La Russie et les 
Russes, by N. I. Turgenev (not to be confused with the great novelist), who as a 
political refugee in France was settling old scores with the archenemy of serfdom. 
More important was the fact that in the same year a young nobleman, Alexander 
Herzen, who had already made a mark in the intellectual circles of Moscow, left 
his native land in order better to carry on his vendetta against serfdom and 
political despotism from a new vantage point. He was the best representative of 
that type of “‘penitent nobleman,”’ made familiar by the novels of his friend 
Turgenev, who was driven by remorse over the ’ against the people into the 
revolutionary camp and exile. Herzen combined a passionate devotion to free- 
dom and justice with a clear, skeptical mind, a fighting temperament, an ency- 
clopedic erudition, and a remarkable literary talent for debunking. He was, 
therefore, well equipped for intellectual leadership in a campaign against the 
servile system. In this task he was assisted by his friend, the poet Ogarev, who 
joined him in self-exile to form a politico-literary partnership reminiscent of the 
famous partnership of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 

In 1853, Herzen published a pamphlet entitled Baptized Property, which was 
probably the deadliest sortie against serfdom since the days of Radishchev. 
However, the most effective new weapon proved to be the Russian periodicals 
which he founded in London. In 1856, he began the publication of magazines 
‘alled Polar Star and Voices from Russia, in which considerable attention was 
paid to the peasant question, and many articles and memoranda were printed 
that could not pass censorship in Russia. On July 1, 1857, the first number of 
Herzen’s famous magazine, the Bell, left the printing press, and, in the wordsof a 
distinguished Russian scholar, ‘‘The most powerful and rapidly shooting gun was 
set. off.’ 

The appearance of the Bell marked the beginning of a pericd in which, following 
the defeat suffered by Russia in the Crimean War and the death of Nicholas I, 
the question of ending serfdom ceased to be academic and became one of practical 
politics. The subject was eagerly discussed by the educated public. The 
Government itself greatly profited from such discussion during the preparation of 
the new legislation. However, it was slow in relaxing censorship, which was 
never completely abandoned. The untrammeled Bell, therefore, had a vital 
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83 Nestor Kotliarevsky, Kanun Osvobozhdeniia, 1855-1861, p. 113 (St. Petersburg, 1916). 

54 The strict censorship on the discussion of serfdom was not lifted until the beginning of 
1858. In spite of this, a voluminous literature of unpublished pamphlets, memoranda, and 
schemes dealing with the peasant question appeared and was utilized by the Government 
as the basic data for drafting the new legislation. ‘‘The Government grasped at these 
memoranda and schemes with both hands: without them it was hardly capable of evolving 
anything worth while.’’ A. A. Kornilov, Obshchestvennoe Dvizhenie pri Alexandre II 
(1855-1881); Istoricheskie Ocherki, 40 (Moscow, 1909). 
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function to perform in guiding progressive Russian public opinion. The best 
evidence of and tribute to its influence was the fact that, although theoretically 
illegal, the Bell was freely circulating in Russia and was widely read not only by 
the intelligentsia but also in official circles, including, it was rumored, the Em- 
peror Alexander II himself. 

Ideological cleavages among Russian intelligentsia, which began to appear in 
the 1840s, did not affect in the least its opposition to serfdom. The conservative 
Slavophiles with their romantic hankering after the old Moscovite Russia and 
idealization of the peasant mir were engaged in hot debates with the liberal and 
individualistic westerners. A little later in the 1850s, young Russian radicalism, 
with an agrarian socialist philosophy, made its debut on the intellectual scene 
under the leadership of Herzen and Chernyshevsky. The celebrated contro- 
versy over the Russian mir,® which continued for three-quarters of a century, 
until the Bolshevik revolution, began in this period. Despite all the ideological 
divisions and disputes, there was, as Chernyshevsky pointed out at the time, 
complete unanimity on the central issue of the imperative necessity of peasant 
emancipation. 

The intellectual opposition to serfdom was not in vain. In spite of all handi- 
caps, it succeeded by the middle of the nineteenth century in morally discrediting 
the servile system among the educated class by focusing public attention on its 
hideousness, its cruel abuses, and its general injustice and inhumanity, brutalizing 
and demoralizing the slave and the slaveowner alike. Only a decade or two 
sarlier, literary apologetics of serfdom were not uncommon. The leitmotiv was 
the more favorable status of the Russian moujik as compared with that of the 
peasant in Western Europe or the factory worker in England. Serious technical 
magazines were devoted, it will be recalled, to the discussion of the best method of 
utilizing serf labor, arguing the pros and cons of the quitrent and demesne sys- 
tems. In the late fifties the only magazine which spoke for the serf-owning class 
vigorously denied the charge of defending serfdom and resorted to various euphe- 
misms to mask its retrograde policies. When the proponents of serfdom decided 
to establish another magazine of a similar kind, they had no difficulty in raising 
the necessary capital but were not able to find an editor, and the project there- 
fore lapsed.* 

The abolitionist intellectuals, however, did not confine themselves merely to 
the task of waking up the sleeping social consciousness of the ruling classes, to 
whom alone they could appeal. From Radishchev to Herzen, abolitionists also 
conducted a sort of ‘“‘war of nerves” by playing upon the constant fear on the part 
of the governing class of a peasant insurrection on a grand scale, kindled by 
memories of the Pugachev revolt. The strength of those fears was attested by 
the secrecy with which it was felt necessary to shroud all official deliberations of 


55 See Lazar Volin, ‘“The Peasant Household under the Mir and the Kolkhoz in Modern 
Russian History,’’ in Caroline F. Ware, ed., The Cultural Approach to History, 125-139 
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the peasant question. Herzen, writing from London in 1853, was quite out- 
spoken when calling on the nobility to take a speedy initiative toward emancipa- 
tion, he threatened: ‘‘A Pugachev revolt is terrible, but we shall say frankly that 
if the liberation of peasants cannot be bought otherwise, even then it is not 
bought too dearly.’’ Thus the writings of intellectuals tended to bring the 
danger of peasant unrest, though not without some exaggeration, into the spot- 
light of public attention. 

The terrible jacqueries in 1846 in the neighboring Galicia (then under Austrian 
control) did not help to assuage the fears of the Russian Government and land- 
lords, and the serious peasant disturbances during the disastrous Crimean War of 
1854-55 only tended to confirm the gloomiest forebodings of the ruling classes. 
It began to be increasingly felt, at least among the more enlightened of the gentry, 
that ‘‘to own serfs became dangerous,’”** and that the landowners were approach- 
ing the thin edge of peasant revolt. Alexander II epitomized this feeling in 1856 
in his famous dictum that it was better to grant liberty to the serfs from above 
than to have it seized from below. Count Rostovtsev, who first headed the 
commission that drafted the emancipation legislation (and one of the few mem- 
bers of Alexander II’s entourage who became a convinced abolitionist), often 
held up before his colleagues the specter of a Pugachev revolt and warned them 
during the discussion of the land question that, if voluntary concessions were not 
granted, the peasants would obtain them by using their sledge hammers. Nor 
was this merely a tactical move on Rostovtsev’s part. These warnings were 
based on a constant stream of information with regard to the threatening attitude 
of the peasantry, which reached Rostovtsev from the landowning class itself. 

Nevertheless the great majority of the landowning class remained implacably 
hostile to abolition almost to the last. This fact should provide a convincing 
refutation of the theory that serfdom was becoming unprofitable to the masters 
and consequently ready for discarding. It is not difficult to understand why 
such a theory gained considerable acceptance in Russian historical literature, for 
it fits neatly into the materialistic interpretation of history, which attributes 
major historical changes primarily to the operation of economic causes. In 
Russia, the materialistic interpretation in association with the Marxist doctrine of 
the class struggle had become intellectually fashionable long before it gained the 
monopolistic exclusiveness of a political orthodoxy after the Revolution. What 
could be more tempting, therefore, than to explain the downfall of serfdom by the 
prompting of alleged economic self-interest of the master class, especially when 
this appears to coincide with the general trend toward economic progress? 

As supporting evidence of the unprofitability of the servile system, there was 
frequently cited chronic overproduction of Russian estate agriculture,®® the 


57 Alexander Herzen, Collected Works (In Russian), 5:308 (St. Petersburg, 1906). 

58 A. A. Kornilov, Krestianskaia Reforma, 12 (St. Petersburg, 1905). 

59 A more recent study, by a competent statistician, P. I. Popov, eriticized this theory 
on the ground that it was based on a statistical misconception. He showed that a theo- 
retical estimate of the normal crop of some 2,000 million poods which could yield a surplus 
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growing burden of indebtedness on the landlords, the decline of the number of 
serfs as shown by the last census before the emancipation, and other internal 
strains in the structure of servileeconomy. The test, however, issimple. If the 
servile system really had been disadvantageous to the landlords, it would have 
been more profitable to operate with free than serf labor. If employment of free 
labor had been more profitable, as Struve argued in a brilliant critique of this 
thesis, the landowners would have tried to get rid of the serfs. Far from doing 
this, however, the overwhelming majority of the landowning class not only 
vehemently resisted any attempt of the Government to mitigate the servile 
system but made every effort to extend it by settling serfs on new land and ex- 
panding the demesne system in fertile regions in spite of the critical attitude 
manifested by many landlords toward it. The quitrent system in the.north, too, 
constituted, in Struve’s words, a “pleasant privilege’ for the landlords, with 
which they were loath to part. Even the thesis of Tugan Baranovsky and other 
Russian scholars that serf labor was rapidly disappearing in manufacturing in- 
dustry is shown by more recent historical research to require serious qualifica- 
tion.®° 

At any rate, recourse to free labor was attempted only as a last resort in dis- 
tricts where the supply of serfs was limited, although much was made of such 
exceptional cases by students of the problem in subsequent vears. To say that 
landlords were precluded from making a shift from servile to free labor because of 
a shortage of capital only tends to confirm the desire to retain the servile system.™ 
There is certainly no reason to believe that landlords were poor judges of their 
immediate economic interests. On the contrary, much evidence had been ad- 
duced by Struve, Liashchenko, and others, indicating that under the servile 
system the landlords were very well versed in the practical intricacies of the 
economics of their estates. That is why—and not simply because of inertia and 
conservatism, although these too played a part—a great majority of the land- 


above normal requirements was erroneously accepted by many students as the actual 
average production during the last two decades of serfdom. According to his analysis, 
surpluses above normal requirements occurred only during the years of good or average 
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owning class opposed the abandonment of serfdom. They were certainly not 
deterred by the fact that the largely self-sufficient and technically backward 
servile economy was an obstacle to the economic progress of Russia. On the 
contrary, it was a source of pride to the master that the manor should produce 
everything from pastry to fine arts as was vividly told by Prince Kropotkin in his 
reminiscences of the period. 

Confronted with this powerful class opposition to emancipation, only some- 
thing like a catastrophe could jolt the Government into action. Such, for the 
regime of Alexander II, was the disastrous Crimean War of 1854-55. This fiasco, 
which showed that the Russian colossus had feet of clay, transcended an ordinary 
military defeat. It involved a complete loss of face on the part of an autocratic, 
reactionary, militaristic regime that had a reputation of invincibility; it demon- 
strated conclusively the bankruptcy of the whole system of statecraft pivoted on 
serfdom. It gave substance to the indictments of the intelligentsia that were be- 
coming increasingly bolder with the change in the political climate that followed 
the Crimean War. Blind reaction would no longer do; far-reaching reforms of the 
state mechanism were inevitable if Russia were to bring its disorganized finances 
to order, recover its military strength, and survive as a major European power. 

Naturally, the starting point for any serious reform was abolition of serfdom— 
the keystone of the old system. When it is also recalled that the ground swell of 
peasant unrest gathered force as the Russian armies floundered in Crimea, it be- 
comes clear why considerations of external as well as internal safety of the State 
dictated the end of the servile system that morally was becoming more and more 
discredited because of the attacks of the intelligentsia. 

However, once it became clear that the Government was firmly decided on 
emancipation for reasons of state, the landowning class bent every effort to make 
the reform as painless or even profitable to itself as possible. In this the land- 
lords succeeded only too well; so well in fact that in their success was planted the 
seed of their future destruction. But that is another story. 


62 Cf. Paul Miliukov, Istoriia Russkoi Kultury, 1:276 (ed. 6, St. Petersburg, 1909). 
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Division of Crafts and Industries 
United States National Museum 


Twenty-one years ago a committee of the Agricultural History Society called on the 
director of the United States National Museum and requested that a section on agriculture 
be established in the National Museum.!' The request was well received and a section of 
agriculture authorized, but it was limited by the small amount of available space and the 
prospect of no additional personnel unless it could be supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The committee stated that Dr. L. C. Corbett had preserved some of the old plows for- 
merly shown in the old Department of Agriculture Museum,? and that they could be trans- 
ferred to the National Museum if exhibit space could be found. A little more than three 
years later, on June 2, 1924, I requested the transfer of the plows from the attic of a barn 
at Arlington Farm where they were then stored to the Museum. Dr. W. A. Taylor, chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, answered that he would be glad to recommend the loan 
of the plows to the National Museum, but believed it inadvisable to transfer them un- 
conditionally in view of the possibility of the development of an agricultural museum as 
a feature of the Department of Agriculture. Since it would be necessary to take down 
and store considerable material already on exhibition in order to exhibit the plows in the 
National Museum, I declined to accept the plows as a loan, and they remained at Arling- 
ton. Some years ago, one of the barns at Arlington burned. The old plows in the attic 
were rescued but not until some of them were scarred and somewhat charred. 

In September 1941, H. E. Allanson notified me of the evacuation of the Department’s 
holdings at Arlington Farm and asked whether we could take care of the plows at the 
National Museum. After examination of the old plows at Arlington, I recommended 
their transfer and they were turned over to the Museum on October 8, 1941. 

In 1924, a list of the old plows with such information as was available was prepared by 
E. H. Milstead for Dr. Taylor. Some of the plows bore numbers believed to be the catalog 
numbers of the old Agricultural Museum, but so far no trace of that catalog has been 
found. A diligent search of the files in the agricultural division of the National Archives 
brought to light a paper, dated April 21, 1893, entitled ‘‘Description of Plows in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Museum Collection.”” This list gave a brief description of eleven 
plows with catalog numbers corresponding to such of those as were still readable on the 
plows. The date of this paper suggested to me a possible connection with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition held in Chicago that year. The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for 1893 recited the exhibits sent by his department to the Exposition and gave a 
detailed list of the insects and other specimens exhibited by the Agricultural Museum at 
Chicago but made no mention of plows. Though discouraged, I was unwilling to give up 
and next searched the records of the Exposition. Part 16 of the Official Catalog of Ex- 
hibits is devoted to the United States Government Buildings, and listed on page 131 under 
the Department of Agriculture as exhibited by the Museum and Office of Information, I 
found the entry: ‘No. 80, Collection of historic plows.” A letter from the Ames Plow 


1This statement was prepared by the author as a member of the Museum Committee 
of the Agricultural History Society for presentation at its annual meeting on May 19, 1942. 
2See Charles A. Browne, “A National Museum of Agriculture: The Story of a Lost 
Endeavor,” Agricultural History, 13:137-148 (July 1939). 
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Company of Boston, dated April 11, 1893, to Nathaniel Shatswell, curator of the Agri- 
cultural Museum, indicates that the curator was then collecting old plows for exhibition 
at the Columbian Exposition. 

The following brief notes on the eleven old plows are compiled from the documents 
available: 

1. A plow with wooden moldboard strapped with iron, a wrought-iron point and colter. 
Made in 1740 for Pelatiah Kinsman at Ipswich, Massachusetts, and presented to the 
Department of Agriculture by his great-grandsons, J. Farley and Gustavas Kinsman in 
1892. 

2. A similar plow for lighter work, made in 1783 at Ipswich, Massachusetts, by John 
Foster, a corporal in the Army of the Revolution. 

3. A reproduction of the share and colter plow used in Northumberland County, 
Virginia, prior to 1800; received from Edwin Broun, Broun’s Store, Virginia. 

4. A sod-turning plow, the landside, moldboard, and cutter all separate pieces; cutter 
adjustable by an iron key. Supposed to have been made by Mahlon Smith on the famous 
Smith model. The Smith moldboard was invented by Joseph Smith, father of Mahlon 
Smith, but was patented by his brother Robert Smith on May 19, 1800. The first mold 
boards were cast at the furnace of Charles Newbold, below Camden, New Jersey, from 
patterns furnished by Joseph Smith. This plow was received by the Department Museum 
from Carlisle Smith, Penn’s Park, Pennsylvania, on May 7, 1893. 

5. A Tavenner plow. It has a cast-iron moldboard and a wrought-iron share and 
colter. Manufactured and extensively used in Loudon County, Virginia, from fifty to 
sixty years prior to 1861. 

6. A Gideon Davis plow. Gideon Davis, a farmer of Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
County, Maryland, received his first patent for a plow on May 26, 1818, and his second 
patent on October 1, 1825, for improvements on Charles Newbold’s cast-iron plow. After 
several years of conflict, during which the court declared his patent void because of a defect 
in the specifications, Davis was granted a renewal of his patent to date from June 3,1833. 
In 1825, the Secretary of War ordered a trial by a board of engineers to ascertain the 
power required to operate six different styles of plows. This test showed that in a com- 
parison of the relative proportion of power applied reduced to the mean depth of furrow, 
the Davis plow required less power than any of the others and that with two horses at- 
tached it would plow as much ground as would three horses hitched to the popular Jethro 
Wood plow. The Davis plow has the share welded to the moldboard. 

7. A Woodcock plow. “First used in Maryland about 1848. Claims to have the first 
reversible point every made. Place of manufacture unknown.”’ Landside, moldboard, 
share, cutter, and point each a separate piece. Inside of moldboard stamped “‘H. Wood- 
cock Patent No. 4.” Bancroft Woodcock of Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, was granted 
a patent, No. 85, for a plow with a ‘renewable point”? on November 23, 1836, and on 
June 14, 1837, was given an extension of his patent. On November 23, 1837, the patent 
was reissued and an additional improvement granted on September 20, 1838. It seems 
likely that this Woodcock plow was one of these. 

8. A Carey plow, with wrought-iron point and wooden moldboard, and claimed to have 
been in general use in Northumberland County, Virginia, until about 1855 or 1860 for 
plowing corn and other crops, was received by the Department of Agriculture on October 
7, 1893, from James Thomas of Heathsville, Virginia. 

9. Eagle plow, “J. Nourse No. 25.” The Eagle plows were first manufactured about 
1840 by Ruggles, Nourse and Mason at Worcester, Massachusetts. The J. Nourse Plow 
No. 25, as given in the catalog of this firm in 1849, is described as follows: ‘Eagle No. 25, 
a plow with wheel, coulter, and draft rod, a four cattle, sod or stubble plow. Admirably 
adapted for breaking up rough ground and trench plowing. It is the best plow for cover- 
ing up a great growth of weeds, stubble, and grass that we know of. It cuts a furrow any 
required depth to 12 inches or even deeper if wished, and 16 to 18 inches wide.”’ The 
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Eagle plow was the standard in the New England States ninety years ago, and the Ames 
Plow Company of Boston, the successors of the original firm, continued its manufacture. 
It seems never to have been patented. This plow was sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture by Robert Stone of Ipswich, Massachusetts, on April 10, 1893, and had then been 
used on a large farm for over forty years. 

10. Bull tongue plow. A crude one-handle wooden plow with an iron shoe at the 
point. It shows but little improvement over the Spanish plow of the sixteenth century. 
This plow was received from Mexico on May 6, 1893. 

11. A Chinese plow. A primitive one-handled affair, all of wood except an iron hook 
on the end of the beam. The original list prepared in 1893 says, ‘with yoke and whiffle- 
tree attached,” but these are no longer evident, nor is the iron shoe or point that seems 
at one time to have been attached. This plow was received from the State Department. 

Besides these eleven plows there were already several other interesting old plows in the 
National Museum’s collection; of these I shall mention three. 

1. The Lamprey plow, owned by Henry Lamprey, one of the original settlers of Ken- 
sington, New Hampshire, in 1732, from which time the plow dates. His great-grandson, 
J. P. Lamprey, who presented this plow to the National Museum in 1898, stated that it 
had been housed and cared for on the same Lamprey farm for over seventy years and was 
never out of possession of the family. It has a wooden frame; beam 5 feet 9 inches long, 
handles with 33-inch spread, framed into a cast-iron landside which with the share and 
point is in one piece; a wooden moldboard covered with four strips of sheet iron 3 inches 
wide; the colter set upright in the landside base with its upper end wedged into a slot 
in the beam. A picture of this plow is shown on page 124 of Perey W. Bidwell and John 
I. Faleoner’s History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. 

2. A hillside plow which was made in 1769 in the town of Palatine, New York, for 
Henry Kloch by Matthew Thumb, who fell in the battle of Oriskany on August 10, 1777; 


presented to John H. Starin by A. Perrin of Little Falls, New York, and exhibited in 


Starin’s Glen Island Museum, near New Rochelle, New York; purchased by Henry 8. 
Wellcome on October 20, 1921, and presented by him to the National Museum. All of 
wood except the share and colter. Beam supported on two wheels of different diameters. 

3. A John Deere steel] plow, one of three plows made by him in 1838 at Grand Detour, 
Illinois, from a broken steel circular saw. . 


